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The Ultimate Problem 


HE WHOLE discussion about the divinity of Christ is usually vitiated by the 

fallacy of assuming certainty with reference to God, and then arguing whether 
Christ is of the same nature, whereas all we can legitimately do is to begin with 
the warm, blood-red spirit of Jesus Christ and ask ourselves whether the heart 
of God is like that. The significant thing finally is not so much whether Christ 
is divine, as whether God is Christlike! And the only way to determine this is 
by asking whether Christ is an exception or a normal product in the life of the 
world. If other lives like his are possible; if the social order is capable of incar- 
nating his spirit; if a kingdom of Christlike men and women can be built in the 
world ; then we may believe that the heart of the world beats true to the heart of 
Christ, and that God—the inmost Soul of all—is like the soul of Christ. This 
is the crux. Men are not cynical about Christ. They do not doubt his goodness. 
They want their children to know him and they would delight to see his spirit 
rule the world. There is little if any serious dissent from his ideals. But there 
is much doubt whether his teachings are practicable; whether his unselfishness, 
meekness and idealism are capable of realization in a universe where power and 
cunning seem supreme. And unless they are possible of attainment there would 
seem to be only tragic mockery in things and our experience could furnish no 
evidence that there is a God worthy to be called the Father of Jesus Christ. 
What is-needed to create faith in the soul of the modern man is evidence that 
Christianity is fitted to the task of creating a better moral order, a juster social 
system. This practical achievement would demonstrate the quality of the world 
we live in and relieve us of the present difficult task of proving the infinite good- 
ness of God in the face of a seemingly very bad world. 
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A Little Nonsense 
COURAGE BEGETS COURAGE. 
Young wife (as beggar gobbles down one 
of her biscuits)—-“Thank heaven! That fel- 
low makes me believe in myself again.”— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


WAS HE A TRUCK GARDEN? . 

“How on earth did you ever cultivate such 

a beautiful black eye?” asked Brown’s friend. 

“Oh,” replied Brown, who had uninten- 

tionally been illustrating the fall of man on 

roller skates, “I raised it from a slip.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


by washing the affected parts 
with 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


It’s an excellent remedy also 
for pimples, blackheads, dan- 
druff, itch and other skin 
diseases. Sold by druggists. 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


HOW ABOUT THEM? 

The teacher was describing the dolphin 
and its habits. 

“And, children,” she said impressively, “a 
single dolphin will have two thousand off- 
spring.” 

“Goodness!” gasped a little girl in the back 
row. “And how about married ones?”— 
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Everybody’s Magazine. 








IDEAL. 
First Bridesmaid—“They are well matched, 
don’t you think?” 
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Second Bridesmaid—“Rather—she’s a grass _ 
widow and he’s a_ vegetarian.”—London 
Opinion. 
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Pat—“I hear yer woife is sick, Moike?” 

Mike—“She is thot.” 

Pat—“Is it dangerous she is?” 

Mike—“Divil a bit. She’s too weak to be 
dangerous any more!”—Sun. 
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iesiail 
‘ears 
leaned The words on our cover page this week will be found full of sug- 


estion to thoughtful people who will ponder them. 

It will, perhaps, repay editors and readers to linger awhile with 
he statements of Dr. Ames to see just what truth they may con- 
in and what some of the bearings of this truth may be. 

Our great and final concern, he says, is to know what kind of a 


ptions, 


ars) 7od we may count on in this universe. 
What our hearts need for gtrength in the struggle of life is to 
now that God also fights with us, and what our hearts need for 
lace in the sorrows of life is to know that God cares for us. This 
upple- FS the ultimate need and the only need of our lives. 
If God could be demonstrated to us beyond peradventure, if He 
; would smite and grip our minds with His presence, so that we would 
tions, ee and know that He exists, and that the good is bound to win, 


nd that no matter what we lose for the sake of the good we our- 
elves cannot be lost—if we could be made absolutely certain of this 
here would no longer be any religious problem whatsoever. 

But in the world in which we live no man is absolutely certain. 
We cannot see the final outcome of things, and, shut up as we are 
o the presence, we see evil entrenched and often triumphant, we 
ee goodness fail, we see good men suffer, we see bad men prosper. 
ve see children born into the world with no chance to become any- 
hing but criminals, we see a city wiped out by a cyclone or an 
arthquake, we see a selfish, vicious politician climb to power and 
nonor while his rival who with clean, unselfish hands aspires to 


ars) 


ed at 


four 


> and 


erve his fellows goes to defeat—in a word, we see good and evil 


~ woven together in the universe as the warp and woof are woven 
ogether in a fabric, and we cannot tell by 
whether God is good or not, or whether indeed there be a God at all. 
It is this deepest and most baffling tyuestion of the soul that Jesus 
Christ answers. 
| He does not answer it with an argument. He does not 
lit by writing a book. Doctrines and dogmas have nothing to do 
jwith the answer that he-gives. His answer to the soul’s perplexity 
lis not in terms of a creed but of his actual life. 


simple observation 


answer 


“He wrought 
With human hands the Creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More true than all poetic thought.” 

He demonstrated the existence of God and the goodness of God by 
an experiment—the sublime experiment of living from dawn till 
dark as if God did exist and was good. He put God to the test, 
not by artificial devices like that with which he was tempted once 
in the wilderness, but in meeting the real situations of his actual 

7 experience he trusted God to keep him and to take care of him. 

It was a costly experiment—all the treasures of his life were 
staked on But he wavered not through humiliation 
and poverty and buffetings and the scorn of men. And when he came 
to death he said, I will drink that cup, too, before I will assert my 
will against my Father’s! 

Standing in the shadow of death, with its chill breath smiting 
his face, his heart ached lest his friends should miss altogether the 


——— meaning of his life, and he wished them to possess his peace and 


the outcome. 


his joy! 

He was conscious that in all his life, and now in his impending 
death, he was expressing the will of One greater than himself. 
“I and my Father are one,” he had said. Manifestly as his life’s 
experience deepened he had become more and more certain of God’s 
personal reality and that now when one of his 
friends, mystified by his talk, asks that he shew them the Father, 
he replies with the most revealing word he ever spoke, “He that 





goodness. So 


~~ 
eo 
—————ij hath seen me hath seen the Father!” 

God works as I work, he would say to Philip and to all men 
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aa |who are baffled by this mystery of life. He cares for the things 
4 |T care for and hates what I hate. He estimates the soul as I 
a4.6 estimate it. He despises the titles and trappings of culture and 
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Is God A Christian? 


An Exposition of an Uninspired Text 


position as I despise them when they cover pride and craft and a 
selfish heart. He yearns for the outcast and the weary and the 
injured to forgive and revive and heal, as ye see me do. What 
I do in my three and thirty years, that God is doing in his millen- 
niums. And my Calvary, to which I hasten, a moment in history, 
is matched by the eternal heartache of God, “the Lamb slain from 


the foundation of the world.” 


The root fallacy of the church’s theology for many centuries is 
that it has made a problem of Jesus, whereas God meant him to be 
the answer to life’s deepest problem. 

God is the real problem. Christ is not a problem, but a fact. 

God is the unknown x which we are seeking in the equation of 
life. And Christ is the given term in the equation. 

Traditional theology starts with God to explain Jesus. It asks, 
Is Christ Is Christ like God? Is his nature of the same 
substance as God’s nature? In the life men really live these ques- 
tions have neither point nor application. They are fictitious ques- 
tions growing out of a fictitious conception of the world. 
asks, 


divine ? 


True theology starts with Jesus to find God. It Is God 
like Christ? The pyramid is made to stand upon its apex if the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ is taken as the- fundamental thing 
in Christianity. The Christian character of God is the fundamental 
thing. The essence of the incarnation is that God is a Christian. 

He is not a King-God, ruling us men from above, nor a Philoso- 
pher-God, looking on impassive or helpless while we struggle and 
win and fail and die. 

He is a human God, a Christian God, standing beside us in the 
conflict, refilling our quiver of arrows, binding up our wounds and 
noting the fall of the least of us. 

We can count on finding in God all that we see in Jesus—this is 
Christianity. 

If we accept Christianity in these terms we accept not a personal 
faith only but a social task as well. 

In connecting this social task with personal faith Dr. Ames has 
made a most important contribution to Christian thinking. In many 
minds there has long been felt the lack of just this link between 
personal religious experience and social service. 

For the most part, Christianity has been conceived as an indi- 
vidual experience, and social reform, while it has been regarded as 
a good thing, has been relegated to the realm of “mere morality.” 

But in a religion whose basis is faith in the Christian character 

If Christ’s kind 
if his ideals, his 


of God, the social order holds a strategic position. 
of life cannot be made at home in the world; 
unselfishness, his meekness are incapable of attainment in the social 
order, our faith that God is like Christ or that there is a God at 
all would be a pitiable mockery. 

But if the social order may be seen to progressively conform 
itself to the principles and ideals of Christ, what other proof does 
one need that the God back of and in the world is like Christ, that 
his will ia indeed one with the will of Christ? 

Thus 


Thus the business of proving that a good God exists is taken out 


sociology becomes the supreme apologetic for theology. 
of the hands of the philosophers and given to every common worker 


for the social welfare. For if a man repeats Christ’s life in his 
own life and makes Christ’s ideals to reign in ever so obscure a 
corner of the social order, he has given the doubter an indisputable 
proof that God’s heart beats true to the heart of Christ. 

And this is wiat it means to confess Christ, as if a soul should 
say: I believe that the unseen God is like the Christ whom I meet 
face to face in the gospels, that He will establish in the moral order 
of the world whatsoever of good my hands perform and that he 
tenderly eares for my soul and counts my life of infinite worth for 
its own sake. This I believe. And I join hands with all souls of 
like faith to create a juster, better, fairer social order in which it 
shall be manifest that this our common faith is true. 
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Editorial Survey 


Keeping the Great Commission 

The following table is interesting. Complete statistics are not at 
hand, but these are significant from the Disciple view-point. We 
best help ourselves by recognizing our own delinquencies. This table 
shows how many members each of the following religious bodies 
has per missionary: 


Disciples—One to every..........++--- 6139 
Baptists—One to every..........6.++. 5031 
Presbyterians—One to every......... 4303 
Congregationalists—One to every..... 2950 
Moravians—One to every............ 60 


All these are older and wealthier peoples than the Disciples. The 
Disciples have been building through a great evangelism. For that 
reason they have a less matured membership because so much of it 
is new and their evangelism has also led them to neglect the first 
part of the Great Commission in their emphasis of the last part. 
No religious communion is today making the missionary gains that 
the Disciples are. With their plea for the New Testament only, 
they ought to become the greatest missionary host in the world. 


The Gates of Empire 


Jean Paul Richter said “Jesus Christ has lifted the gates of 
empire and turned the course of history into other channels.” Wu 
Ting Fang, on the eve of his departure for home, gave testimony 
to the immeasurable value of the missionary to China. Some of her 
great viceroys and most of the leaders in her present day renaissance 
bear witness to the fact that he is the real precursor of the new era. 
He has been the schoolmaster that has led them to modern civiliza- 
tion. Christianity is the dynamic of civilization. Macaulay said 
that “Christianity has brought freedom to the intellect, redeemed 
woman from slavery, promoted justice, mitigated the horrors of 
war, comforted the sorrowing, brightened the mystery of the grave, 
and to oppose it is treason against humanity and civilization.” 
jriffeth John, for a half century in China, says her “one great need 
is a vital religion—a mighty power that will transform her inmost 
being.” Stanley said that “the greatest discoveries ever made in 
Africa were the roads into the hearts of the people.” This is the 
God-given imperialism. Gladstone said that “European intercourse 
with the uncivilized had, without exception, been disastrous unless 
attended by missionary exertion.” Moozombar, loyal to England, 
yet cried, “Not England but Jesus Christ is redeeming India,” and 
Sir Andrew Frazer, for a lifetime under the British flag in the 
Indian government, and for years governor of Bengal, told a great 
commercial association before whom he was extolling British benefi- 
cence in the rule of India that with it all the missionary had done 
more for India than England ever had. 

The missionary “finds the roads into the hearts of the people” and 
it is there that nations are changed. Sir Wm. Ramsey, the greatest 
authority on the Levant, says that “the Apostle Paul’s journey out- 
rivaled in significance to civilization the conquests of Alexander and 
Cesar,” and again Gladstone told the world that “the American 
missionaries have done more for the Levant than all the nations 
of the earth together.” The Sultan,~Abdul Hamid, said, “Bulgaria 
would never have obtained her independence had it not been for 
Roberts College.” Yet Roberts College did not teach the young 
Bulgarians to rebel, she only taught them manhood, and manhood 
rebelled. It conquers all old customs and superstitions by putting 
a new desire into the hearts of the people. 


A Thousand Years in a Day 


China is to live a thousand years in a day. The day her con- 
stitution is adopted will register more progress than has a thousand 
years. The time is coming when a day of Europe will not be better 
than a cycle in Cathay. Yet China will never move with the alac- 
rity of Japan. The Japanese are imitative and adapt themselves 
quickly. The Chinese are slower and intensely racial. The Japanese 
will adopt the customs of other races quickly and is ever ready to 
seek the answer to the question of advantage. On the other hand he 
is patriotic with a religious intensity and never loses his reverence 
for Nippon in his adoption of new things—he adopts them for the 
greater glory of Nippon. The Chinaman is scarcely patriotic in the 
Japanese sense, but he is intensely racial. He clings with almost 


stupid reverence to custom, saying “it was not so with our fathers.” 
His nation is a great heterogeneous empire held together by racial 
rather than patriotic bonds, else the Manchus could not have ruled 
for the past two hundred years. But China is awakening. Educa- 
tion is finding the hearts of the people and the missionary has been 
the chief school teacher. The Celestial Empire will not change in a 
day, she may take a century or indeed several of them, but already 
much of the old has been torn away and the Prince Regent, himself 
a conservative though not a reactionary, says China will never go 
back to the old. 

The Provincial Assemblies of the twenty-two provinces have met 
and organized. They are to meet for ten years and learn how to 
settle local probiems, and at the end of that time they will elect the 
delegates*to the convention that will create a constitution for the 
empire. This illustrates China’s conservative temperament. She 
will make haste slowly. These assemblies raised a vigorous protest 
against the use ef foreign money for the building of railways, and 
shouted the rallying ery of the country, “China for the Chinese.” 
By this it is not necessarily meant that foreigners shall be excluded, 
but that Chinese resources must be developed by Chinamen and not 
delivered over to foreign syndicates for exploitation. There is but 
one justifiable imperialism and that is the kind that goes to educate 
and develop a people and teach them how to use their own treasures. 
Foreign syndicates are rarely endowed with that beneficent motive. 
Japan has builded her own railroads and constructed her own navy 
under instruction from western teachers. China will do the same. 
It may take longer but it will save her the generations she would 
have to spend redeeming her resources from the hand of property- 
right represented in the millions of foreign capital. We have a 
right to demand the open door and the arts of civilized trade in 
China, but no more right to demand ingress to foreign capital than 
has China to demand of us the right to land coolies on our soil. 


Unifying the Empire 

Education is already doing marvels in China. It is destined to do 
yet greater. China believes in schools, but her traditions had 
emasculated them of power to transmit knowledge. They but taught 
her sons the more effectually to look backward. Now she has abol- 
ished the old examinations and turned from Confucius to science 
for the education of her officials. She is attempting to found a 
school in every village. It will be long before she will have it done 
for teachers are scarce. But she so honors the teacher that her 
youth will hasten to make it their vocation. To the honor of it 
will be added the knowledge that through the school house is the 
road to China’s complete redemption from the old to the new civiliza- 
tion. Here as nowhere on the face of the earth can young men of 
philanthropic bent today put their lives to the greatest advantage. 
They can mould the life of a nation, create new ideals in a whole 
people, transform communities, and play a larger part than in any 
other vocation in any other place on the face of the earth. And 
while doing it they will see history made more rapidly than else- 
where in this generation and receive better pay than they can for 
the same work at home. It is significant that the Y. M. C. A. can 
best furnish these positions to young men who are willing to enter 
the governmental service as teachers. 

The postal system has been reformed by Sir Robert Hart. The 
government has taken over the business formerly conducted by 
private companies who clung to their vested rights just as stren- 
uously as the express or telegraph companies would in this country, 
and it was only after the people had seen how much more cheaply 
and expeditiously the government did the business that they were 
finally routed out of the field. There are already some 3,000 post- 
offices in the empire and but for the provincial difficulties they 
would multiply much faster. But they are one of the means of 
abolishing provincial difficulties and with the drawing of the peoples 
together the process of reform will be greatly expedited. The cur- 
rency stands in grave need of nationalizing, but here again the 
banker and money broker stands in the way for exchange in his 
business and the more there is to do the more he profits by it. 
Therefore he resists all suggestion of a universal coinage, but in- 
creased transportation and intercommunication will bring this reform 
by the time the national assembly is ready to meet. Then the 
dialects will begin to yield to the universa! language of literature and 
China will become less a race and more a nation. 
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The Saint from the West 

It is related that Confucius said that “In the west the true saint 
must be looked for and found.” Whether he ever said it or not, it 
is from the west the true saint is coming to China. Christianity 
alone can find that road to the hearts of the people and put that 
desire into their hearts which will lift the gates of empire and turn 
the course of history into’ other channels. It is not claimed that 
Christian missions are ‘wholly responsible for the renaissance of 
China but it is claimed that Christianity gives the modern univer- 
salizing impulse, that she alone conserves to the new-found peoples 
their own integrity and claims for them their own property and 
social rights, that it is Christianity only that goes solely for the 
good of those to whom she goes, and that it is the Christian in all 
the other means of civilization that considers the claim of the un- 
civilized the boon of our enlightenment. The missionary is the scout 
for civilization; he is the schoolmaster that leads the peoples -to 
deliverance; he is the watchman upon the gates to claim for his 
wards all the rights that any man is entrusted with. 

When Milne died he thought that there might be a thousand 
Christians in China at the end.of the first century of missionary 
effort. The celebration of that centennary saw nearly 200,000 
enrolled in the churches, with a community of 800,000 learners 
about them. Thus it may be fairly claimed that the Christian 
community in China today numbers a million souls. They have 
proven the worth of Chinese Christianity in the martyrdom of the 
Boxer outbreak and they will increasingly prove their right to a 
place on the apostolic roster of history by their enthusiasm for the 
gospel they preach. They will be the salt of the new leaven in China. 
Prince Ito said, “Except for the missionaries, the young men of 
Japan would have sunken in immorality.” The customs officials 
found it very difficult to establish modern methods because govern- 
ment had always been an individual matter, and each man was sup- 
posed to make whatever he could out of governmental business. No 
tax collector ever thought of turning in all he collected. So the 
new postal system finds administration difficult because officials will 
not do money-order business honestly, and stamps are so generally 
counterfeited. The official has had no responsibility to anyone but 
the man above him, and government is honeycombed with graft. 
New China will need honesty and the Christian youth of New China 
will be in great demand just as they have been in Japan. 


A Free Press and a Free People 

The newspapers of China are playing a large part in the reform 
of the empire. It has been. but a few years since the Dowager 
Empress had some editors sliced lengthwise as a choice display of her 
answer to critics. But today there is a much larger freedom of the 
press. They very freely attack old customs and advocate the new 
and they are very patriotic. They are seized upon by the reformers 
as the most effective means of arousing interest and unrest and 
enlisting recruits for the Young China party. Inasmuch as nearly 
all Chinese boys are taught to read, they have a rich field to 
cultivate. Reading halls are being established in the cities where 
these journals may be found by all. They prefer the ways of peace 
and the arts of peace in their conquest of the new civilization. Sir 
Robt. Hart says, “The Chinese are the most intelligent, industrious, 
peaceable and law-abiding of people.” They have never been given 
to war and the talk of an army of a million men does not find ready 
response among many outside those who have accepted the worldly 
wisdom of nations and seek to found progress upon strength of arms 
rather than upon that of intelligence and industry. China will never 
have a war host except as forced to it in self-defense. By the nature 
of her peace-loving and industrious millions, she will choose the 
way of intelligence rather than of blood. 


Leopold, the Depraved 

The news of the death of King Leopold of Belgium will bring little 
sadness to the civilized nations. Probably no ruler of modern times 
has represented so completely the combination of unscrupulous com- 
mercialism and personal depravity as this same Leopold. Beginning 
his career with the fairest promises of ability as an administrator of 
public affairs, he accomplished in the early years of his reign many 
improvements in the internal life of Belgium and gave evidence of 
being an enlightened and capable monarch. But as years went by his 
commercial ambitions extended to many forms of exploitation not so 
commendavle, and the crowning infamy of his career was the or- 
ganization of the Congo Company for the cornering of the rubber 
trade. The atrocities committed under the license and protection of 
the Belgian ruler have been only in part described by:the aroused 
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press and pulpit of the Christian world. So conscienceless and bar- 
barous have been the practices by which the natives have been com- 
pelled to yield their tribute of rubber and ivory that Leopold has 
seemed to Europe and America admirably worthy of a place on the 
tall stage of infamy beside Abdul the Damned, the deposed autocrat 
of Turkey. But King Leopold’s private life was as vicious as his 
commercial policy. Years ago his home was broken up by his im- 
moralities, and on the boulevards of Paris he has been for years a 
frequent figure accompanied by some of the notorious denizens of the 
half-world. Strange to say, this man has maintained his influence at 
the Vatican, and is considered by the Roman Catholic church one of 
its most dutiful and praiseworthy sons. It is a curious type of 
religion that can overlook such atrocious traits in public and private 
life for the sake of such political advantage as the unquestioning 
loyalty of Belgium to the papal power would secure. The dead king 
of Belgium will be paid the honors due a deceased sovereign, but he 
will lie under the execrations not only of the surviving victims of 
his tyranny in the Congo, but of all right-minded men and women 
throughout the world. 


The Daily Altar 


We deeply desire to make our new department, The Daily Altar, 
a really serviceable section of the Christian Century, believing as we 
do that no factor in the life of the church needs more careful atten- 
tion at the present time than private and family worship. We are 
not lovers of form and liturgy in religion, but we recognize the need 
felt by many people for some suggestive and simple method of con- 
ducting family worship as well as of making profitable their moments 


of private devotion. We have already asked that any who find them- . 


selves so inclined will write to us frankly their experiences, their 
difficulties .and their needs, especially in the matter of family wor- 
ship. We should like to have our readers begin the use of “The 
Daily Altar” on the first day of the new year, setting apart some 
time either morning or evening for that practice. It will, of course, 
require a certain amount of self-discipline to keep this matter con- 
stantly in its rightful place. But the habit is soon formed, and when 
once it has become a part of the daily program it will not be given 
up lightly. If any ministers desire additional copies of “The Daily 
Altar” we shall be prepared to furnish them in such numbers as they 
require for their congregations, at the cost of the separate printing. 
We are very anxious to make this department a genuine aid in the 
cultivation of the religious life in our homes. 


A Heresy Hunt in Texas 

Our spirited contemporary, The Christian Courier of Dallas, Texas, 
has recently treated its readers to a brief, but significant correspond- 
ence between Professor Ellsworth Farris, of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity at Waco, and the minister of the local church. This min- 
ister, who has had sufficient experience to be beyond the small 
business of heresy hunting, conceived it his duty to put Professor 
Faris upon examination as to his orthodoxy, and wrote him a list 
of questions beginning with the venerable inquiry regarding Moses 
and the Pentateuch, and closing with the demand’ for his attitude 
toward “destructive critics.” It is notable that the minister re- 
ferred to seems to have been in no manner concerned with Mr. 
Faris’ views upon matters of present moment nor of vital religious 
significance. It might be supposed that a man who is deeply agi- 
tated over another’s soundness of views regarding the virgin birth 
of Jesus, the resurrection of Jesus’ body from the grave, and the 
authenticity of the narratives regarding Moses as the law-giver of israe: 
might have some slight concern for such pertinent matters as the 
interpretation of Christian truth to the men of today, the sensitive- 
ness of the church to moral questions, the belief in clean hands, a 
pure heart and the charity that thinketh no evil. It is evident that 
there are still some men in Texas who are more concerned with 
the past than with the living and vital gospel for the present, and 
who are more stirred in their minds by rumors of heretical belief 
regarding miracle and inspiration than with heresy of conduct and 
of temper in themselves and their churches. If the services of Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth Faris to the causes of missions and of educatibn 
constitute no sufficient guarantee: of the soundness both of his 
faith and of his life, then it is evident a different test from that 
which the New Testament announces or Jesus sanctioned is being 
applied.as the standard of orthodoxy. Do men who ask questions 
of the kind noted above really feel concerned for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the brethren whom they thus interrogate, or are they hop- 
ing to strengthen the foundations of Christian faith in the hearts of 
others by their inquiries, or are they only seeking the publicity to 
which the attitude of a supposed defender of the faith is likely to 
entitle them? 


ne 
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The Charity Ball 

It is the custom in many cities to hold a Charity Ball at some 
period shortly after the advent of winter, in order to augment 
the funds which are devoted to the care of its indigent and unfor- 
tunate. Chicago held its Charity Ball last week. One of its most 
spacious theaters was chosen for the purpose, and elaborate and 
‘costly decorations were used to make the place a scene of sumptuous 
: The fashionable elect of Chicago headed the 
Boxes were sold at auction, 
which was itself a social function of the first class. The total pro- 
ceeds of ball tickets and premiums paid for boxes amounted to about 
$26,000. These charity balls seem to be a rather childish way of 
aecomplishing the double purpose of self-exploitation by the very 
rich and fashionable, and incidentally securing some help for the 
The total amount of money raised in this manner 


luxury and beauty. 


list of people who patronized the event. 


deserving poor. 
is very small in comparison with the funds required and actually 
received for the administration of the city charities. And the total 
value of the Charity Ball is only slight when measured against the 
responsibilities of the wealthy class in a great city like Chicago. 
It is really an opportunity for self-indulgence of the particular kind 
of social instincts which can be afforded by only a very small group 
in any city. The fact that the average men and women who do the 
serious work take less and less interest in these dress parades of the 
idle rich is proved by the frost that fell upon this recent Charity 
Ball, which was attended by smaller numbers than have 
thronged similar events in recent years. People are not anxious to 
pay ten dollars for a ticket for the purpose of watching the so-called 
“leisure class” go by in grand marches around a theater whose decora- 
tions and accessories have consumed a considerable share of the 
money that is supposed to be employed for a charitable end. The 
modern world will learn some day that the best way to raise money 
for any purpose is to ask for it in a straightforward and sensible 
manner, whether it be for charity or for church expenses, and not 
te resort to the round-about and questionable method of giving enter- 
tainments or running restaurants for their promotion. 


much 


Dr. Cook’s Audacious Fraud 

The report that the investigating committee chosen by the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen to examine the materials placed in its hands 
by Dr. Cook, the northern traveler, had come to the unanimous con 
clusion that the evidence presented did not warrant the claim that 
Dr. Cook ever reached the north pole, was fully expected by men 
When 


Dr. Cook’s claims were first published there was an almost unani- 


whose opinion was entitled to respect in the scholarly world. 


mous feeling of skepticism on the part of men who were acquainted 
the When these their 
inability to credit the wonderful story Dr. Cook told, they were in 
the 


with conditions in far north. men declared 


stantly charged with academic jealousy or incompetence by 
great mass of the American people, who were all too ready to give 
Those who knew nothing 
Dr. Cook had actually 


for it seemed so colossal a claim that the ulti 


credence to the story of an adventurer. 
about the merits of the case hoped that 
made the journey, 
mate discovery of fraud would react with absolutely crushing force. 
This astonishing alternative seems now to have been invoked and 
braved from the very first by the man who in his passion for money 
forgot every obligation of honor and was willing to sacrifice even 
the unquestioned record of unusual adventure in the West and in 
the North in the hope of winning passing popular applause and a 
considerable amount of money by a groundless claim of polar dis- 
covery. The psychology of such procedure seems unaccountable. 
It has thrown a shadow over even the undoubted merits of Com- 
mander Peary’s great journey to the pole. It has made the whole 
business of northern and southern exploration a distasteful topic, at 
The that Dr. 


Cook will be that of complete and merciful oblivion. 


least for months to come. best fate can overtake 


Christmas Greetings 
The holiday season has brought to the editors of the Christian 


Century a large number of greetings from friends: some of them from 


very dear friends, and all from those whose words are greatly 
worth while to us. Sometimes it was a greeting to the Century 


itself, and sometimes to one or the other of its editors. 
we might 


We 


one of 


wish 


respond in personal messages to every these 


heartening and loving sentences. They have given us a new sense 
of the joy and responsibility of life. In some of them a sentiment 
quoted from our own columns has come back to us with a new 


significance and virtue. 


In some of them the outspoken feelings 
of the writers have brought to us a humbling yet grateful sense 
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of the rare obligations of friendship. Some of them have been the 
simple conventional greetings of the “Evergreen Week,” lifted into 
personal values by an added line or word of good cheer, or sent out 
with just the name of the one whose remembrance provided us that 


pleasure. Not one of all these messages has failed to give us satis- 
faction. Not one of all the names will be allowed to slip out of 
mind. Life is always richer for these tokens of regard. Let us 


wish for you all, writers of messages, bearers of petitions for us 
at the hour of the daily sacrifice, and members of the silent yet 
effective host of whom we think and for whom we labor,—let us 
wish for you the spirit of good-will to all, the joy of friendship 
with the people of God, and the companionship of the Great Friend. 


The New Order of Conventions 


It is a common saying of our people since the Pittsburg Centennial 
Convention that the Disciples, having come with some degree of 
honor through the first century of their history, must recognize the 
responsibilities which their age and experience have brought to 
them, and attempt to adjust their methods of working to ideals 
suitable for the accomplishment of the ends before them. Easily 
the chief of our duties is the interpretation and advocacy of Chris- 
tian unity. That must not for a moment be neglected or obscured. 
But in the very accomplishment of this object through the united 
efforts of a great body of people like the Disciples there are other 
important elements of organization and procedure that need to be 
emphasized, and have in fact been too long neglected. 

Aside from the great truths of our faith which need insistent 
proclamation and in which we share responsibility with all the Chris- 
tian world, there are certain matters of our own growth and admini- 
strative work which require urgent and constructive attention. Of 
these we believe the chief are the imperative necessity for delegate 
and therefore truly representative conventions; the need of a much 
larger number of consecrated and trained young men to enter the 
ministry of the gospel; the need of developing the religious life 
among our people so that private and family worship may find their 
rightful place in our regard, even as in the life of the earlier gen- 
erations of Christians; and not least, the cultivation of the spirit of 
generous and competent giving, so that the churches may be ade- 
quately administered in their efforts to meet the needs of their 
communities and that the causes of missions and philanthropy may 
have ample resources for the interest which they represent. 

At this moment it is the first of these factors in the work of the 
Disciples in the new century that we wish to emphasize. This is no 
new theme with us. For years the Christian Century has been urging 
the adoption of the plan of delegate conventions, both for our state 
organizations and for the national conventions. We shall never be 
able to accomplish the proper results with our present ineffective, 
loose and mass-meeting type of gathering. No other religious body 
of any significance still uses so antiquated a method of gathering. 
It was probably sufficient in the early days, when our conventions 
were like town meetings, composed of a fair proportion of the total 
membership of the churches. Such a body can express itself, since 
it includes most of those who are concerned in the results of its 
(deliberation. But when a city succeeds to the town or village it 
can no longer transact business by the town-meeting method. It 
must appoint representatives who shall interpret its interests and 
be held responsible for the work accomplished. 

It is not otherwise with a religious body of any considerable size. 
And especially is it true of the Disciples of Christ, who have left so 
far behind them the period of infancy and early youth that the 
plays and experiments of childhood seem foolish when measured by 
the duties and approved methods of maturity. 

This, of course, is simply the fault of our wholly anomalous and 
inconsistent practice of refusing to organize a convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, upon the plea that we are afraid of a truly 
representative and competent body lest it should assume ecclesi- 
astical authority and bind upon us burdens that we did not wish to 
Under this wholly fictitious pretext, in which none of the 
Disciples take any serious stock, we perpetuate an outgrown and 
incompetent practice and make futile the effort to secure from the 
brotherhood its approval or disapproval upon any important question 
submitted for its consideration. When the matter of Federation was 
discussed by the churches of America some years ago, and nearly 
all of them entered with hearty good will into the plan of united 
action upon matters of a missionary interest and social service, the 
Disciples who should have been the first to welcome federation as a 
step in the direction of closer unity, struggled for five years before 
they were able to express their convictions and desires upon this 
great theme. Even then it was only by throwing away entirely the 


bear. 


cumbrous machinery of our present conventions, and gathering in a 
* 
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mass-meeting at Norfolk, that the long-delayed decision was reached 


and the silence of the Disciples on this question so pertinent to all: 


their history and efforts was broken,—a silence that must have 
seemed pathetic and unpardonable to all Christian people who have 
had the slightest acquaintance with our claims to be the advocates 
of Christian unity. 

Such is our present situation. We are a people with definite con- 
victions and large purposes, but impotent to express them in any 
other manner than that mob fashion which is the characteristic of 
primitive society. The remedy is of course perfectly simple. The 
churehes can choose delegates to our national conventions upon the 
basis of their membership and by some plan easily agreed upon. 
The churches would then speak with authority in the conventions. 
The brotherhood would have a voice that would be heard with 
deference and courtesy whenever it cared to speak upon the living 
questions of the time. The reproach of indifference or inadequacy 
of expression would pass away. The danger of centralization, the 
nightmare of the ill-informed and the shibboleth of alarmists, would 
disappear by the simple process of experience. The garments of 
infaney and childhood would be laid aside and those of maturer years, 
such as are worthy of a people of the age and strength of the Dis 
ciples, would be assumed. 

We shall return to the consideration of other phases of this ques- 
tion. But meantime we shall be glad to hear from our readers their 
opinion concerning this question of delegate conventions. We believe 
that there is no matter of greater importance in our organized work 


at the present time. 


Biblical Problems 
By Professor Willett 


What was the thorn in the flesh of which Paul spoke 
(2 Cor. 12-7)? G. W. S. 
Russellville, Ark. 
No definite answer can be given to this question. Perhaps the most 
plausible explanation is that Paul was afflicted with some disease of 
the eyes which greatly hindered his work. He seems not to have 
wished to be left alone by his companions at any time, as for ex- 
ample, when he arrived in Athens and waited for Timothy and Titus 
to join him. In the Epistle to the Galatians he speaks of the former 
affection of the members of those churches, and that his first visit 
to them was the result of an infirmity of the flesh, and adds that so 
creat was their love for him that they would have been willing to 
pluck out their own eyes and give them to him. In the close of the 
same letter he uses the significant words “you see with how large 
letters I write unto you with my own hand,” indicating, perhaps, 
that he had added in his own large and irregular hand-writing a 
last word to the letter written by an amanuensis. But these are 
only suggestions. Some have supposed it was recurring attacks of 
epilepsy that occasioned Paul his distress. We cannot be certain as 


to the facts. 


Please explain Revelation 6:12-13. 
Student. 

The writer of the Book of Revelations was attempting to assure 
his Christian brethren of the hopeful outcome of events which seemed 
to him and them alike so disheartening and oppressive that it was 
difficult to keep up courage. The period was that of early Christian 
persecution. The Roman power had ceased to pretect the Christian 
communities in their rights of worship. From being the guardian of 
law and order, Rome had become the persecutor of the least offensive 
of its people. Jesus had warned the disciples that there would be 
days of tribulation such as the world had never heard of before, 
but that they would be the very events which marked the coming of 
his kingdom (Matt. 24). When, therefore, Jerusalem was destroyed 
by the Romans in 70 A. D. and the Christians suffered the agonies 
of martyrdom under Nero, this Book of Revelation and other words 
of comfort and exhortation were written to sustain the hopes of the 
faithful and to keep them encouraged in the expectation of better 
days. The vision of the seals is a part of this message. In terms 
which every Jewish Christian would understand, it described the 
struggles and difficulties through which the church was passing. 
In language which was full of lurid figures of speech it spoke of 
changes in politics and government then taking place. The usual 
language of apocalyptic on these themes is that of portents in nature, 
the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of stars, earthquake 
and eclipse. Literally, these events did not happen, but they are the 
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vivid descriptions of those events that made the environment of the 


Christian communities during the latter part of the first century of 
church history. 


What Constitutes Success? 


Wise men, ancient and modern, have recognized the difficulty of 


knowing what is worth while. Aristotle put it thus: “Any one can 
be angry; that is quite easy. Any one can give money away or 


spend it. But to do these things to the right person, to the right 
amount, at the right time, with the right aim: and in the right 
manner—this is not what any one can easily do.” A recent writer 
says: “To be intelligent in action is, however, a tar-reaching affair. 
To know what one is about is a large and difficult order to fill; so 


large and difficult that it is the heart of morality.” 


“Seek First” 

The shrewd man often fails to convince because he leaves out some 
of the facts which he is under obligation to consider. Brother Jasper 
used to deliver a powerful lecture on “The Sun Do Move,” but only 
the ignorant believed that he proved his proposition. The intelligent 
knew too many facts for which Jasper’s theory had no explanation. 
We seek first the kingdom of God because we wish to get all the 
facts that bear upon conduct. The successful man responds sympa- 
thetically to the whole of his spiritual environment. He is a man 
and nothing that is human is foreign to him. He knows what is 
great and what is small and he never makes the mistake of putting 
the emphasis in the wrong place. 


The Fool’s Choice 

The rich man of the parable was only partially human. He was 
aware that a man needs food and raiment and leisure, but he was 
not aware that a complete man finds satisfaction mm serving others. 
The Lord plainly tells us that such a man is a fool. He differs from 
a beast only in having greater shrewdness; he does not, however, 
possess the intelligence of a man. The man of this sort -today is 
unmoved by the cry of overworked women and children; he does not 
puzzle his brain about the inequalities of taxation; it is nothing 
to him that the “white-slave” traffic claims its victims by the thou- 
sand; he does not believe in missions; “he would not give one Ameri- 
can young man or woman for all the negroes of Africa:” moral enthu- 
siasm is to him fanaticism. He has acquired eriough for his own 
bodily comfort; he asks no more; let other men follow his example 
and they too will be comfortable. Of course he “would prefer” that 
the evils mentioned should be abolished, but he will not sacrifice 
his comfort to abolish them. The rich fool does not bother his brain 
about hungry women and children and disordered lives at home or 
abroad. Jesus says that such a man misses the meaning of life. 
Even his riches cannot give him the satisfaction they would give to 
a man of sense. 

Happiness 

Love, joy, and peace are the happiness of the successful man, if 
Paul is allowed to define that happiness. One who seeks first the 
kingdom and its righteousness has a conscience that God will honor 
and that is serviceable under all circumstances. The peace of the 
man with narrow interests is easily disturbed. Other interests are 
forced upon his attention and he tries to put them out of his life 
instead of accepting them as parts of the complete life which every 
man ought to live. The citizen of the kingdom has many sources of 
joy. If at any given moment one source is lacking, he readily finds 
another. Love is the fulfilling of the law because the one who loves 
is interested in all that pertains to the kingdom of God. His su- 
preme satisfaction is in laboring with God for the redemption of the 
world. 


The Victory of Faith. 

To have faith in God is to have faith in men. A faith in God that 
does not include faith in humanity is of no earthly use. In this 
world God works through men. Men are the objects of his love. He 
entrusted them with the message of his grace. The man of faith 
therefore lives with other men and works with them. No mistakes they 
make can destroy his faith in them. The victory of faith consists in 
living the life of reason and of love in the presence of all that 
unreasonable and hateful among men. “To love others; to grow in 
gentleness and strength; to despise our fellows less: to have less 
fear of those great in a worldly sense and less disdain for those of 


humble appearance—this is the task of brotherhood, kindliness and 
faith.” 


is 





Topic for the Midweek Service, January 12, “What Constitutes 
Success?” Matt. 6:33. Lk. 12:15-21. Rom. 14:17. 2 Jno. 5:1. 
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For the Uplift of the Negro 


Southern Christian Institute 


The 


When J. B. Lehman and bride left college 
nineteen years ago they went to Edwards, 
Miss., on their wedding tour and took charge 
of the Southern Christian Institute. The 
school had been chartered fifteen years be- 
fore and was doing good work with its very 
limited resources. Dr. Belding, Jeptha Hobbs 
and others had done heroic service there in 
times when it cost complete social ostracism 


By Alva W. Taylor 


the pulpits and the fact that he is sort of 
apostolic see to the colored Disciple churches 
of the middle south does not debar him from 
those of the white brethren. The dean of 
the local pastors is on the board of trustees 
of the Institute. Mr. Lehman was denied the 
floor at a state convention of the Disciples 
in those days, but he endured patiently and 
is rewarded today with great regard from 





The band of students who, under their teachers, did the skilled construction work on 
Allison Hall, from the making of the cement blocks to the finishing and 
installation of electric lights. 


to work among the colored folks, and when 
it was keenly resented as an intrusion for 
northern people to come south for the uplift 
of the negro. There was yet too vivid a 
memory of carpet-bagging days for the south 
to trust the north, and slavery was not far 
enough removed to allow those who had 
looked upon the colored man as by nature 
born to serve to feel that he could or by 
right ever ought té be anything but a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water. 
Meets Prejudice. 

Mr. Lehman and his young wife met no 
cordial reception, therefore. Those they went 
to help were few and the mass of the old 
plantation darkies shared to no small degree 
the prejudices of their white masters against 
learning for the colored man. The white 
people were sincerely afraid that an educa- 
tion would make the negro unruly and a 
menace to the life of the southland. Those 
who have never lived under the circumstances 
of those days in Dixie have no right to judge 
for they can have no conception of the prob- 
lem. The north has already ceased to fling 
atones since the race-riots in Yankeeland have 
given the worst of the south something to 
stand aghast before. 

An Unwelcome Reception 

When the young matron of the school went 
to shop she could scarcely get waited upon, 
and sundry remarks were made in her pres- 
ence which indicated the feeling of the pro- 
vincial folk over the undertaking. When they 
went to church they were given the whole 
pew to themselves and allowed to depart 
without the solemn lessons of the morning 
being lost through social intercourse or invi- 
tations to the generosities of southern hos- 
pitality. Today the merchants of Edwards 
give Mr. Lehman respect as a citizen and a 
business man that rates him as one of the 
first of the place. He is freely invited to fill 


the white brethren. Least of all has he ever 
spoken a word of complaint or condemnation 
over those things because he knew the feel- 
ing of the south and knew the reason for it 
and he judges it from fact and from keen 
human sympathy and not from theory and 
far-removed partisanship. He knew he must 
prove his workmanship by making his pupils 
such citizens that the white folk of the 
south would welcome their culture and feel 
that he was helping to solve the problem. 
The Transformation 

The writer has had the pleasure of at- 
tending the past two commencements at the 
Institute. He saw the difference between the 


new and the old. The transformation 
wrought is marked and tells a story more 
eloquent than words can describe. Riding 
through the rich Yazoo valley he inquired of 
an intelligent elderly ladyewhy such rich 
soil was not more highly cultivated, and she 
gave as the reason the shiftlessness of the 
colored folks. Asked if she thought the state 
would soon make more heroic efforts to 
educate the colored population, she replied 
that it was not desirable; that a colored man 
with book-learning could not be expected to 
help develop the south, and that he became 
top-lofty and a menace to both black and 
white. Inquiry soon discovered that she was 
the daughter of a slave owner and had been 
reared on a slave plantation. The suggestion 
was made that a reasonable education was 
one that would solve her very problem of 
shiftlessness; one that would educate the hand 
and heart of the colored boy and teach him 
to make his own way and especially to 
desire a higher standard of life for himself. 
She said she was enthusiastic over that sort. 
of educational effort for the colored people. 
It turned out that what a northerner might 
have turned into a bitter discussion over 
human rights, etc., became a ground of com- 
mon agreement with one interested most in 
retaining white supremacy in the south. And 
by this means President Lehman has won 
the approval of the whites of the black belt 
of Mississippi. He has made better citizens 
of the children of the old slaves by giving 
them a working creed within their own kind, 
i. e., he has taught them how to respect their 
own kind by making themselves respectable 
and self-respecting through honest and effi- 
cient industry and character. 
Scope of the Work 

Today the plantation covers nearly one 
thousand three hundred acres. Besides the 
old mansion that serves as a residence for 
the teachers and as headquarters for all the 
work, there are work buildings, dormitories, 
a college building with a chapel, and a num- 
ber of well made cabins for the colored ten- 
ants who farm the excess parts of the plan- 
tation.. The whole property is worth $87,000. 
The students range from beginners to high- 
school graduates and the schools from a night 
school for young people employed on the 





The new Allison Hall in process of construction. This building is now completed, entirely 


by student labor. It replaces the dormitory and dining hall that was burned 
last winter. Its great dining hall will seat four hundred. 
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plantations about, to a Bible department 
ably presided over by the president. The 
training includes farming and stockraising, 
the arts of domestic science and sewing and 
all the practical industrial arts necessary in 
an agricultural community, such as‘ carpen- 
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the workers. It is the fascination of the 
missionary and of all creative work. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lehman have toiled there for 
nineteen years, for many of them with no 
guaranteed compensation and for all of them 
at one pitiably small. Mr. and Mrs. Burgess 


| 
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A typical negro cabin. Many of them have neither windows nor floors. 


tery, blacksmithing, tinning, printing, plumb- 
ing, gardening, and masonry. No industrious 
young person need lack for an education that 
will multiply his efficiency and earning power 
to the highest degree, excepting for the lack 
of equipment to provide for all who apply. 
This year there are two hundred and fifty in 
attendance and fifty have already been turned 
away. 

The practical side of the work done is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying photographs 
of the new Allison Hall and the squad of 
students who did the skilled work in building 
it. The concrete blocks were made by the 
students after hauling the sand from a bank 
on the plantation and the cement from the 
tracks where it had been delivered in car-load 
lots. After excavating they laid the walls, 
did the plumbing in approved modern fashion, 
finished with the wood-work and installed 
electric lights. The total cost of this hand- 
some new and commodious building will lx 
but five thousand dollars, a saving of seven 
thousand over the contract price. At the 
same time it has been a school of instruction 
to the builders and a means of earning a 
schooling at the same time. Another such 
structure is to be erected immediately which 
will be named Smith Hall, after the beloved 
€. C. Smith, who has been for years the 
tireless secretary in the field for all our work 
among the colored people of the south. 

Beginnings of a New Civilization 

The other two photos illustrate the effect 

of the training on the young people who go 
back to the farms to make a worthy place 
in their communities for themselves and their 
race. The old shack of a cabin is a common 
sight everywhere in the south, but happily 
the other type is becoming more common. 
To transform the homes of a race after this 
manner is to make a new civilization for 
them. To turn the colored people of the 
south from the present all too prevalent shift- 
lessness and almost universal dependence 
upon the storekeeper and the land owner into 
an industrious folk with their own forty-acre 
lots, neat three-roomed cabins, local schools, 
and churches where intelligence replaces sup- 
erstition, is to do more to solve the race 
problem than all the political eapedients ever 
devised. Here the white people of the north 
make their largest contribution to the prob- 
lem of the southland. 


This work has an attraction that is a 
mystery to one who has never mingled with 





prepared to become missionaries, but found 
here a mission field that met their passion. 
Emory Ross refused a handsome offer upon 
his graduation.and nothing could tempt him 
today to leave the task but a call to a larger 
and more sacrifical one. Mr. Prout tried to 
give it up once, but the yearning was in his 
heart and he returned. Miss Hunt is putting 
her life into it with missionary devotion and 
could do nothing else happily while the work- 
ers of less length of service are as ardently 
devoted to it as they are. A more congenial 
band of fellow toilers could not be found. 
Envy and human frailties seem lost in the 
love of the common task. The bonds of fam- 
ily are enlarged to take in all these faithful 
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SIXTY YEARS WITH THE BIBLE—A 
RECORD OF EXPERIENCE, by William 
Newton Clark. Dr. Clark has come to be one 
of our most dependable interpreters of theo- 
logical thinking in this generation. His work, 
“The Use of the Scriptures in Theology,” 
opened the way to comfort of heart and 
deepening of faith on the part of hundreds 
of ministers and Sunday-school teachers who 
were not quite sure what effect modern 
studies were destined to have upon the Bible. 
His shorter works, “Can I Believe in God the 
Father?” and “What Shall We Think of 
Christianity ?” asked and answered two of the 
most interesting questions with which a 
thoughtful mind can concern itself. His 
“Christian Doctrine of God” in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library, and his “Outline of 
Christian Theology” are the most ambitious 
works of the series. But the latest title upon 
his list is “Sixty Years with the Bible,” 
which has just appeared. It is almost an 
autobiography. Dr. Clark calls it his “Apol- 
ogia,” though not in Newman’s sense. It 
traces the experience of his use of the Bible 
from the period when he was taught to re- 
gard it as a supernatural and unearthly book, 
with magical values and verbal authority, up 
through the leng process of enlightenment 
and emancipation until with the opening of 
the new century the Bible has come to its 
own with himself and a great company of 
the most open minded and constructive think- 
ers of our generation. The book is divided 
into chapters, each dealing with a decade 
from the Fifties to the present time. Pro- 
fessor Clarke makes perfectly evident to the 
most casual reader the firmer foundations of 
Bible study and the complete ability of the 
book to meet every test of real religious 
need as compared with the mechanical and 
impossible views of the Bible held a half 
century ago. It is a book to remove doubt 
and strengthen faith. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909. Pp. 250. $1.25 net.) 





A type of the cabin builded by the graduates of S.C. 1. This one houses the farm foreman 
on the school plantation and the cut shows the splendid old trees 
with their hanging mosses. 


fellow-workers and they dwell together like 
those of one blood and kinship. 

No great movement is fixed or of perma- 
nent good until it develops institutions that 
express its life and effort and fix its tradi- 
tions. Would that the Disciples of Christ 
might begin their second century by en- 
dowing many like this one. 





“What shall I make this morning?” 
The Sunshine Angel said. 

“A marigold swamp, a butterfly romp, 
And the curls on a baby’s head.” 


The smile of the Sunshine Angel 
Went into a barberry shrub, 

A meadowlark’s throat with its golden note, 
And the hearts of the Sunshine Club. 
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Our Modern Evangelism 


A Scathing Characterization and Expose of Popular Revivalism Seen from the Inside 
By Evangelist Herbert Yeuell 


Eprrors’ NOTE. 


thet during which Col. S. H. Church delivered his address, than that in which Rev. 


No more intense half hour*was experienced dur ing the recent Centennial convention at Pittsburg, excepting, perhaps, 
Herbert Yeuell spoke on the Evangelistic Problem. 


The address was a portion of the program set for “Evangelists’ Day” and, with Mr. Lockhart’s paper on Union Evangelism, struck a 


distinctive 


note In a program not otherwise notable. 


Recently in discussing the revivalistic procedure we said editor-ally: 


“It is our 


firm conviction that if there is to be a reform in our evangelistic methods and standards it must be made by the evangelists them 


ball Ives. 


pushed pastors and churches that will 


So long as a crass evange!ism—sensationalistic., hypnotic, 
utilize 


it.” 


manipulative, irreverent 
It is a most heartening sign that Mr. Yeuell’s voice, one of the most authoritative 


is abroad in the land there wil! be hard- 


in evangelistic circles, should be raised against the system which more than any other influence is corrupting the modern church’s 


character 


1 start this address with the 


that the evangelistic problem of today is total- 


ussump ton 


ly different from that of even ten years ago. 
With the of Moody Finney 
there has vreat popular 
These were followed by a host of feeble imi 


exception and 


been no evangelist. 


tators. Then evangelism was the abnormal, 
the untried It had one merit, however; in 
any case it was inspirational. Now, evan 


gelism is the expected, the indispensable part 
of the machinery of the modern church.-With 
increased organization in regular church life 
for evan- 
Che early 


comes the necessity 
gelistic machinery 
Moody type of 

evangelism is impossible today 
the average well organized 
church. The revival caleu 
lated with the nicety of a game 
fast coming 


inspirational 


in 


18 


chess, and it is 
that the manipu 
lator considered the 
evangelist. In olden 

churches were satisfied if 
had been great spiritual uplift- 


ot 
to 


pass best 


is best 
da vs 
there 


ment, even though there had 
been no great ingathering, but 
today only immediate results 
count. In many instances pas 
tors have a record to make, 
others have records to beat, 
others are going to leave and 
the climax of a great revival 
is necessary to a complete re- 
port of that pastorate. So 
they want a man whose only 
commendation is that he can 
work up things quickly, and 
get committals, whatever that 


may mean. 

The reaction from this some 
what deplorable condition .wi.. 
close the evangelistic doors of 
every church in America with- 
in ten years, unless better 
evangelistic ideals are in vogue 
No other country would per- 
mit such folly as parades in 
the guise of many features of 
modern evangelism. Even the 
German Emperor examines 
ry religion that ad 
mittance to country. He 
will not even permit Christian 
to organize a church 
until it can actually raise the dead, and even 
the Methodists are restricted as to the 
length and quality of their prayers. One 
reason for the chasteness of Gipsy Smith’s 
vocabulary is that one word of slang before 
any English audience would disqualify him 
as a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus. You 
may call it conservatism, but if there were 
similar demands made by the American pub- 
evangelists would free from the 
nauseating billingsgate which seems to be 
the stock in trade of so many popular evan 
There is necessarily a reaction from 
every form of abnormal evangelism. The 
great Wesleyan revival is in point and while 
the great Methodist church is the offspring of 
that revival, yet the hysterical excesses of 
those revival days nearly plunged this coun- 


eve seeks 


his 


Science 


lie our be 


gelists 


try into Atheism. Perhaps it is not going too 
far to say that the movement of the Disci 
ples of Christ, with its clear-cut and rational 
terms of entrance into the Kingdom, did 
more than anything else to prevent such a 
calamity. Are we now to lose our heads by 
losing our Mission? 

In the second place, I want you to look at 
our problem—ours in particular. As I view 
it, it is a seven-fold.problem. (1) In com- 
mon with all other religious bodies, we have 
the problem of the amusement-loving age. 
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(2) There is also the problem of the money- 
crazy age. (3) There is the problem of the 
materialistic age with its counter extremes 
of mysticism and occultism. (4) We have 
the problem of the relegation of the Bible to 
a mere book of history and tradition and 
fable and incongruity and contradiction and 
absurdity. (5) We have the problem of 
religio-scientifie scholasticism. (6) The prob- 
lem of the imprudently contemptuous atti- 
tude of certain of the secular press toward 
anything that bears the name of orthodoxy. 
(7) Cur greatest problem, however, as a peo- 
ple, is the union meeting. 

There are vast aggregations of churches 
engaged in minor meetings that are only 
union in name. They are rather huge disin- 
tegrating machines, breaking down all loy- 


alty to churches, and while their influence 
for the time being is seen in every possible 
moral reform, and a general arousement of 
religious feeling, yet the conclusions of the 
average union evangelists are so vague and 
their efforts to appear broad and unsectarian 
so evident, that the permanent results of 
great union meetings are seen in the destruc- 
tion of doctrinal conviction. So far as the 
creeds and human formulas are concerned, 
it is well that they should be destroyed, but 
most of these union evangelists are men of 


creeds and human formulas 
and strongly believe in the 


tenets of their churches, hence 
their preaching is of such a 
character that people generally 
get the idea that one church is 
about as good as another and 


that all doctrines, whether 
creedal or biblical, are un- 
necessary to salvation, and 


that if they only believe and 
lead a good life that God re- 
quires no more of them. They 
make poor church members if 
they ever join a church. Sta- 
tistics show that in the ma- 
jority of cases that they take 
these evangelists at their word. 
The lack of doctrinal convic- 
tion in the popular mind is 
the hardest problem that we, 
as a people, have to meet. The 
fact that our own people unite 
in these great efforts, makes it 
necessary for them to drop 
their plea for the time being, 
and in their effort to show 
their Christian-union spirit, 
they will go often to the éx- 
tent of sacrificing the doctrines 
associated with their plea, and 
when they return to their own 
work again, they have lost the 
sense of the distinctiveness of 


the plea of the Disciples of 
Christ. The result is that 


when of their own evangelists 
comes to conduct a series of 
meetings, he is entertained 
with a recital of the eccen- 
tricities and the abnormalities 
of the great sweeping revival 
and is advised to conduct his meetings on the 
same plan. 
How to Meet the Problem? - 

First. By magnifying the dignity of our 
plea. We are a distinctive people. We are 
not a sect. We are sectarian, but our great 
movement is not therefore necessarily a sec- 
tarian one. Even if all our members were to 
believe that only members of the Christian 
Church could be saved, while that would indi- 
cate deplorable sectarianism, yet it would not 
constitute our people a sect. We are not a 
disappearing brotherhood and never can be as 
long as the world is yet to be saved. What- 
ever may be the psychology of the times, 
whatever may be the concensus of scholar- 
ship, whatever may be our position among 
the sects in Christendom, as long as there is 
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a church in existence bearing a sectarian 
namé, violating the ordinances of baptist and 
the Lord’s Supper, our people will have a 
mission, and if I am any judge of the de- 
velopment of our movement, in spite of many 
assertions to the contrary we are lesa sec- 
tarian than formerly, our plea of Christian 
union more powerful than ever before, and 
we have less cause today to fear a disinte- 
gration of our people and the loss of our 
message. 
Meetings Independent. 

Second. By conducting our meetings with- 
out regard to the customs of others, Our 
meetings must comport with our plea. In 
all our studies of evangelisin, we are far 
more concerned as to how Gipsy Smith does, 
or Billy Sunday fulminates than we are in 
regard to the manner of the Apostle Paul’s 
preaching and the simple methods of the 
Apostles generality. There are meetings be- 
ing held among us that are weak, miniature 
imitations of certain types of union meetings, 
with the result that in six months after the 
revival, hardly ten per cent. of the converts 
can be found. If in the great union meetings 
themselves, less than ten per cent of the 
converts join churches, it ill becomes our 
evangelists, merely for the sake of swelling 
telegrams, to go inte the business of counting 
every hand raised and tear shed as an in- 
dication that another soul has been won to 
Christ. Our evangelists are not alone in this 
unholy fever for numbers, for reasons al- 
ready given, and the general ambitions of 
many churches are such that they select their 
evangelist only with a view to numbers, and 
to get these numbers they are willing to 
condone many dishonesties of method on the 
principle that the end justifies the means. 
The meeting is considered a failure by many 
evangelists if there is not a convert, and 
some of them to keep up the appearance of 
success, arrange with the recently baptized 
converts to walk to the front as decoy ducks, 
as soon as the invitation begins. This is 
supposed to lead the way for others. I was 
told of one evangelist who, after a long in- 
vitation with many exhausting exhortations 
and finding no one responding to his hyster- 
ical plea, rushed over to a man who was 
seated at the end of a pew, and.asked him to 
please change his seat. The man complied 
with this request, and we can imagine his 
amazement when the evangelist jumped upon 
the front seat and clapped his hands, and 
thanked God for another soul saved. This is 
not a fairy tale. My amazement was due to 
the fact that when this was told among a 
group of preachers that a general rour of 
laughter went up, and it was regarded as a 
huge joke, and yet, deep in their hearfs those 
same ministers, for they were good men, re- 
belled against such a dishonest practice. Why 
they laughed I could never learn. This in- 
dulgent laughing over the idiosyncracies of 
evangelists, and their flagrantly dishonest 
methods to secure immediate results is one 
of the puzzles of the day. If pastors and 
people generally would frown upon such 
things, instead of making them subjects of 
common humor, this particular type of evan- 
gelist would go out of business, and a more 
honorable type leave the pastorate in larger 
numbers to do the work of the evangelist. 

We have at the present time in our brother- 
hood, at least one hundred men with evan- 
gelistic gifts of a high order, but who re- 
frain from entering the field, because they 
will not degrade themselves by using the 
average reyival methods. There is a some 
thing about our plea which induces people 
to walk out in acceptance of it, without the 
pulling and hauling and general chicanery of 
a union revival. When our evangelists quit 
emulating Billy Sunday and Chapman and 
Torrey and Gipsy Smith, and conduct their 
own revivals in their own way, they may not 
count quite so many cards, but they will 
count more actual conversions, and in six 
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months after the revival, the majority of the 
converts will still be found. 
Magnifying Preaching. 

Third. By magnifying preaching. The 
craze for organization in the regular church 
life, brings about a similar craze in revival 
meetings. Meetings are organized in such 
a way that certain results are absolutely 
guaranteed. There must of course be con- 
siderable organization where large bodies of 
people are to be handled, but an organization 
which calculates to a nicety the number of 
committals must necessarily take little 
thought of the presence of the Spirit of God 
or the power of the Gospel. In many of our 
evangelistic organiations every worker in the 
meetings, except the evangelist, is nothing 
but a part of the cunningly devised machine. 
All individuality is lost. There is an ad- 
mixture of hustling and meetings and stunts 
and frantic exhortations and music, all cal- 
culated almost to the second, and a hot-house 
forcing process becomes the vogue. Much 
is said about great multitudes coming, and 
many scriptures are used in support of peo- 
ple in large companies accepting Christ, with- 
out reference to the change of conditions 
from those which existed in the days of the 
Apostles. All sorts of curious statistics are 
compiled to show that a certain number ot 
people could be converted in a certain length 
of time. The idea of the complexity of the 
human soul does not enter into this process 
at all. The folly of this gigantic machine for 
counting converts is already seen in the 
lapses from union meetings. The idea of pro- 
ducing conviction is magnified, and every 
possible means is used to bring about a state 
of emotion, which passes for conviction, and 
few evangelists prepare their sermons with 
a view to convincing the intellect. Indeed 
there is a general feeling that jntellectual 
preaching should be discounted. We are de- 
veloping a type of evangelist that is a trav- 
esty on the preacher, and even pastors are 
beguiled by a mongrel type of preaching. 
into neglecting the proper preparation of 
their sermons on the grounds that it is not 
worth while to do anything better. I heard 
one evangelist before a large number of very 
intelligent preachers inveigh covertly against 
the intellectual tone of another evangelist’s 
address. This because he himself had come 
prepared with nothing but a mushy exhorta- 
tion. My amazement was, as I gazed upon 
those intelligent ministers, that they should 
practically indoise the evangelist that uad 
not spent a half-second in preparing an 
address for them on that especial occasion. 
All sorts of questionable stories and thrilling 
accidents and pathetic appeals are poured 
out with a flood of hysteria, all a purely sub- 
pective process to bring about a certain state 
of feeling conducive to easy handling by an 
expert manipulator. 

Personal Work. 

The magnification of preaching will not 
make less of personal work, but it will give 
personal work a different tone; it will 
dignify it. There is a pettiness about much 
of the personal work done at revivals. A 
lot of people are held in reserve, and at a 
given moment are hurled with tremendous 
force into an unduly excited throng, and 
when they come back they bring with them 
persons who are neither in a really peni- 
tent state, nor under real conviction, A step 
once taken however, must be maintained 
during the meeting, but it is obvious that 
when the meeting is done if there has been 
nothing but this personal touch, that the 
regular sérvices of the church will not find 
these people in attendance. The modern 
hysteria on the subject of person] work, is 
doing more to belittle preaching and 
preachers than any other influence. The 
preacher is nothing. The little pert jack- 
anapes of a certain ubiquitous type of per- 
sonal worker is everything. Stars in the 
eternal crown are counted on earth in pro- 
portion to the number of people dragged out 
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to a front seat, but in the majority of cases 
[ fear that there will not only be no stars, 
but there will be no crown. 

By magnifying preaching I do not mean 
that the preaching must take on the tone of 
mere doctrinal discussion, but “atmosphere” 
is everything in a revival. The thing that is 
most magnified is the thing that people 
respond to quickest. In meetings where I 
have magnified organization, people respond 
to that. Where I have magnified conscience 
to the sacrifice of intellectual teaching, peo- 
ple have responded to a death-bed story. 
Where I have magnified personal work, they 
have almost invariably waited for some one 
to lead them to the front. Wherever I have 
magnified preaching of the Gospel of Christ 
including the simple steps of entrance into 
the kingdom, people have responded without 
organization, without scarification, without 
spurious personal work, and I am satisfied 
from my own experiences,,my largest meet- 
ings being of that character, that it is not 
necessary to burden our revivals with a lot 
of methods more appropriate to the ward 
politician, or the faker of multitudes. 


The Ministry and Ministerial 
_ Relief 


By A. L. Orcutt. 

There is no general proposition with claims 
upon the church today but may justly be re- 
garded as a preacher proposition, that is to 
say, the preacher holds the key to the situa- 
tion. While he holds no “big stick” and is 
not-to lord it over God’s heritage, yet it is 
true in a general way that what he directs 
his people will do. As leader, counselor, and 
director-general, his plans and instruction 
will and ought to be followed. Here is the 
point clearly stated: if the preacher instructs 
his people in Home Missions and urges their 
support, it will be given; if he instructs them 
in Foreign Missions and urges their support, 
it will be given. If he does not so instruct 
and advise his people they do not support 
missions. And because this is so nearly a 
universal truth, we call missions in the es- 
sential reality a preacher proposition. If a 
people may be. called a missionary people, 
it is not because they have a commission from 
their Lord, but because they have a mission- 
ary ministry. This fact understood and reai- 
ized would certainly cause the ministry to 
tremble under the weight and gravity of such 
responsibility. 

The same thing is true of the ministry and 
Ministerial Relief. The preacher holds the 
key to the situation. What he teaches his 
people and urges them to do in this matter 
will invariably be done. Jf he gives them Ww 
instruction and urges not this duty upon 
them, his people will not be among the sup- 
porters of this work. The churches support- 
ing this work or not supporting .it, are led by 
a ministry interested in, or indifferent toward 
the work. This is not to find fault, it is sim- 
ply a statement of the fact with a view to 
an awakening of a sense of responsibility 
and an interest in a ministry already to» 
long neglected by those who hold its destiny 
in their hands. 

One of the easiest and among the most nec- 
essary things the disciples of Christ as a peo- 
ple have to do is the support of our Minister- 
ial Relief work. $25000 annually will at 
present meet all the demands of this work, 
properly discharging our duty toward all who 
are needing this support. This being not only 
a specific requirement our Lord has laid upon 
his people, but a debt we owe these “a thful 
old soldiers of the cross, it is therefore one 
of the first duties of the church. Of more 
than one hundred people represented by our 
annuitant list last year some of them have 
no other source of income whatever than the 
limited amount received from this Board. 
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The Book World 


QUIET TALKS ON HOME IDEALS, by 


S. D. Gordon and Mary Kilgore Gordon.. 


8. D. Gordon is a well known writer on sub- 
jects connected with religious experience. 
His “Quiet Talks” on Service, on Prayer and 
on Power are familiar to most readers of 
devotional books. A new volume called 
“Quiet Talks on Home Ideals” has recently 
appeared in which Mrs. Gordon has col- 
laborated. The themes dealt with are: friend- 
ship in the home and in a reverence and 
helpful manner the delicate subjects of do- 
mestic love, childhood, heredity and training 
are considered. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $.75 net.) 


DEVOTIONAL HOURS WITH THE 
BIBLE—THE GOSPEL BY MATTHEW, 
by J. R. Miller, D. D. Rev. J. R. 
Miller has written many volumes on devo- 
tional themes. He is now engaged upon a 
series called “Devotional Hours with the 
Bible,” and the volume on the Gospel of 
Matthew has just been issued. It has value 
as dealing with the themes of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school lessons for 1910. There 
is need of larger attention to this kind of 
literature, and although Dr. Miller’s works 
do not represent the highest grade of de- 
votional writing, they are helpful as an aid 
to one type of Bible knowledge. (New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 319. $1.25 net.) 


THE CITY WITH FOUNDATIONS, by 
John Edgar MecFayden. The company of 
those biblical students and preachers who 
can write with full knowledge of the 
critical values of biblical material and 
at the same time with penetrating insight 
into the deeper values of the Word of God 
is not a large: one. Of critical expositors 
there are many, and of devotional writers 
there are some fairly good ones, though the 
number is smaller than once it was. But one 
of the men who combines the power of crit- 
ical analysis, historical interpretation and 
devotional appreciation is Professor McFad- 
yen of Knox College, Toronto. His previous 
volumes, “An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment,” “Old Testament Criticism and the 
Christian Church” and “The Prayers of the 
Bible,” in addition to his strictly critical and 
historical works, have made him a familiar 
companion of the ministers’ study. A recent 
volume, “The City with Foundations,” is a 
series of brief expositions of Scripture texts, 
some of which are reprints from current 
journals. These are capital chapters for ser- 
mon suggestion, but even more so for the 
culture of the spiritual life. (New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Sons. Pp. 254. $1.50.) 


HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO, by Alice L. 
James. The author of the popular “Catering 
for Two” has issued this companion book, 
an eminently practical gift for the bride,— 
experienced or otherwise in the mysteries of 
housekeeping. The chapters on “System,” 
“Cleaning House,” “Laundry Work,” “Maids 
and their Ways,” etc., are full of time-saving 
hints that will help in no small degree w 
set in motion and keep oiled the housekeep- 
ing machinery and thereby eliminate much 
of its unpleasant creaking. ( New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 


ONE THOUSAND SALADS, by Olive 
Green. “Will she ever be forgiven?” was the 
comment of a presumably dyspeptic reviewer 
in a popular weekly. However, the house- 


wife always on the alert for new and tooth- 
some additions to her menu, will find it 
very easy not only to forgive but to com- 
mend the author for such an unlimited va- 
riety of salads for every possible occasion. 
(New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1, net.) 





THE WHITE SISTER, by Marion Craw- 
ford. Mr. Crawford has no equal as a writ- 
ten of brilliant cosmopolitan fiction; in which 
the characters are true and very real; be- 
longing to the chosen scene. Mr. Crawford 
is a novelist born—a natural story teller, 
with wit, and insight added to a varied and 
profound knowledge of social life. The White 
Sister is a strong, interesting and dramatic 
story, with picturesque Roman setting. 
It is beautifully kindled with sustained in- 
terest from the beginning to the end. Added 
interest is given the story because of its 
publication coming so shortly after the death 
of the author. It is his last novel but one. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50 
net.) 


ANNAPOLIS. A story of Annapolis life by 
Lieut.-Com. Edward L. Beach, U. S. N. Life 
in the United States Navy was never more 
attractive to the youth of our country than 
it is today when the prestige gained by the 
wonderful cruise of our battleship fleet is 
still fresh. Life at Annapolis is the first 
step in the naval officer’s career, and is de- 
picted in this story of how Ralph Osborn 
won his first spurs. A rattling good story of 
naval service. (Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 
$1.50.) 


SIX GIRLS AND THE SEVENTH ONE by 
Marion Ames Taggart. This new volume in 
the “Six Girls” series concludes the series. 
The story picks up the characters where they 
were laid down in the previous one and car- 
ries them through to the time when life with 
its added responsibilities comes to them. The 
volume is complete in itself. The return of 
Laura from her musical instruction abroad 
and the arrival home of Margery and her 
baby girl—the seventh one—brings together 
again that happy family with which the first 
volume started out. A good, wholesome book. 
(Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., $1.50.) 


BILLY WHISKERS AT THE FAIR by F. 
G. Wheeler. What little child has not been 
interested in the antics of Billy Whiskers, the 
“cut up” goat? This four legged rascal has 
made thousands of the small folks laugh and 
lavgh in the past and now he is at it again 
in this new book. He goes to the fair, and 
what he doesn’t do and what he doesn’t see 
is not worth relating. The illustrations are 
unusually good and of the kind that brings 
smiles even to grown ups. All girls and all 
the boys will certainly want this “Billy 
Whiskers” book. (Akron, Ohio: Saalfield 
Pub. Co., $1.00.) 


THE FAST MAIL. The story of a Train 
Boy. By William Drysdale. To the average 
boy there is something fascinating about a 
train. He- wants to know how the engineer 
runs his engine, how the conductor collects 
his tickets, in fact all the details of the work 
of each employee on the railroad. Mr. \ 
liam Drysdale has carefully studied this sub- 
ject, and in “The Fast Mail” supplies a great 
deal of information which bright boys desire. 
(Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., $1.50.) 


LINOOLN’S LEGACy OF INSPIRAT.-.., 
by Frederick Trevor Hill. The chapters com- 
posing the book were published in several 
Metropolitan papers at the time of the Lin- 
coln Centenary and attracted much favorable 
attention. Mr. Hill holds that Mr. Lincoln 
was not a genius, but his great work is due 
rather to an unswerving moral integrity than 
to intellectual brilliance. Thus his life is 
richly inspiring to the average man. Mr. 
Hill is a prominent New York lawyer, ani 


is the author of several successful books, in- 
cluding “Lincoln the Lawyer.” (Frederick 
D. Stokes Co.: New York. 50 cents net.) 


BIBLICAL IDEAS OF THE ATONE- 
MENT, by Ernest DeWitt Burton, J. 
M. P. Smith, and G. B. Smith. J. M. 
Smith has presented the Old Testament 
doctrine of atonement through its. various 
phases from the rise of the idea o1 sacrifice to 
the ompleted ritual of the Jewish churcn. At 
this point Professor Burton begins his dis- 
cussion of the idea of atonement in the extra- 
canonical literature, and traces the theme 
through the New Testament, indicating the 
various elements of emphasis found in the 
teachings of Jesus, the writings of Paul, the 
book of Hebrews and the Johannine litera- 
ture. Upon the basis thus organized Profes- 
sor G. B. Smith proceeds to the discussion of 
the significance of the biblical teachings con- 
cerning atonement, and the atonement in the 
light of modern thought. Naturauilty this third 
section of the book is the gist of the discussion. 
Far from being merely academic, it grips the 
subject vitally and presents the problem in 
terms of present social, commercial, political 
and individual life with such insight and force 
as to give it living significance for the stud- 
ent. There have been several volumes recent- 
ly on the atonement, but none that presents 
the facts in so direct, simple and practical 
a fashion as this composite discussion. (The 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 338, 12mo. 
Cloth, net, $1.00.) 


BOLENGE—A STORY OF GOSPEL 
TRIUMPHS ON THE CONGO, by Mrs. Royal 
J. Dye. The recent visit of Dr. Dye and Mrs. 
Dye to the home churches after a number of 
year’s work in the Congo region was one of 
the most inspiring experiences the Disciples 
have ever enjoyed, and brought a blessing to 
all the American churches without distinc- 
tion of denomination. Mrs. Dye was unable 
to return to Africa with her husband, but has 
devoted herself to the preparation of a vol- 
ume dealing with the condition of affairs on 
the Congo and the triumphs of the gospel 
achieved by the workers in that field. The 
story of the Bolenge mission is too familiar 
to the Disciples to need retelling here. But 
the book is so valuable as a record of the 
progress of work at that station that it 
should be in the possession of every well- 
informed and interésted student of missions 
among us. Readers of Stanley’s recently 
published autobiography will find this book 
a mo&t interesting commentary upon condi- 
tions in the land he did so much to open to 
civilization and will in addition find material 
in this recital as thrilling and inspiring as 
any furnished by the great explorer. (For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Pp. 225. $1.00 net.) 


HEAVENLY HERETICS, by Lyman P. 
Powell. Under this alliterative title, Mr. 
Powell describes interestingly the lives of 
Jonathan Edwards, John Wesley, Horace 
Bushnell, William Ellery Channing, and Phil- 
lips Brooks. Mr. Powell is rector of St. 
John’s Church, Northampton, Mass. He has 
made a practice for many years of preaching 
at regular intervals upon the life of one of 
the world’s great preachers. The book is the 
product of the study made for this pulpit 
work. The style of the essays are therefore 
that of the public address. The descriptions 
are brief and suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive. Appended to each chapter is a list of a 
few of the best books on each life. The 


entire book contains but 138 pages. A good 
suggestion for a series of Sunday evening 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons; New York 
$1.25 net). 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor. Willett 


IN GALILEE. 

In the change of location from Judea to 
the populous region of the Sea of Galilee the 
disciples, later in their ministry when they 
had taken time to reflect upon the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ work, saw a remarkable ful- 
fillment of a message that Isaiah of Jerusa- 
lem had once given his countrymen (Isaiah 
9:1-2). In the year 732 B. C. when Tiglath- 
Pileser, King of Assyria, had just taken 
Damascus and was ravaging the coasts of 
Upper ralestine, terrifying the people of 
Judea with the dread of his march to the 
south, Isaiah comforted them with the as- 
surance that the people then sitting in dark- 
ness in the ravaged district should see the 
light of deliverance soon, because God would 
save them from the hands of their greatest 
enemy, who would be driven away or de- 
stroyed. Those words, which applied pri- 
marily to a local situation in the eighth 
century B. C., seemed to come to a fresh 
birth, an ampler significance, in the arrival 
of Jesus in that same region in after years, 
for he was truly the great light who was to 
bring a deliverance more glorious than that 
by which Israel escaped from Assyrian de- 
vastation. 

The Choice of Disciples 

In this district of Galilee Jesus began his 
active ministry, which ushered in the period 
of his greatest success and popularity. He 
took up the message which John had been 
preaching in the region of the Jordan, a mes- 
sage of repentance in view of the early es- 
tablishment of the new order, the realization 
of God’s will among men. But it was neces- 
sary that he should have some interpreters 
to carry out his message to other lands and 
to be witnesses after his departure. For, 
from the moment of his temptation in the 
Wilderness he had known with increasing 
<ertainty that he could not live long against 
the opposition of the ruling classes in his 
country, and that he could not go far except 
at the expense of the work he wished to ac- 
complish among his own people. Therefore, 
almost at the beginning of his public work 
he set himself to discover and call into his 
constant companionship a small group of 
men whom he could teach to be like-minded 
with himself, and with whom he could dare 
to trust the good tidings he was bringing to 
all men. For this reason he looked about 
with the greatest care among those who 
promised to be at all serviceable. The Syn- 
optic Gospels tell us nothing of the earlier 
meeting with the fishermen of Galilee while 
he was yet in Judea. But the Gospels sup- 
plement each other in many ways, and Jesus 
evidently took a good deal of time to fully 
determine upon the men he was to use as his 
disciples and witnesses. When, therefore, one 
day he saw Simon and Andrew working at 
their task as fishermen on that coast where 
so many generations of fishers have plied 
their trade, he recognized them at once as 
the companions of his stay in Judea and of 
his journey to the north. And he asked them 
if they would go with him upon some mis- 
sionary tours he expected to make through 
the region. They at once abandoned their 
mets and went with him. Soon after, per- 





haps on the same day, he met James and 
John, who with their father, Zebedee, were 
cleaning and mending their nets. And they 
left the boat and their father to go with the 
Master. 
Popularity of Jesus 

Then began that wonderful series of jour- 
neys from town to town through all that 
thickly-settled region of Galilee, where re- 
port ran so rapidly that the story of their 
stay in one town preceded them to the next, 
and.the people were in immense expectancy 
everywhere they went. It was the time of 
Jesus’ greatest popularity. The people hailed 
him as a helper, a friend, and perhaps a com- 
ing king. His presence brought benediction 
everywhere, and all were attracted to him 
by the graciousness of his bearing and his 
words. He saw at once what power was in 
his hands. It would have been of the easiest 
to have incited the people to a popular up- 
rising against the oppressive tyranny of 
Rome, and to have made himself their leader 
and king. This, in fact, was just what they 
were always hoping he would do. And no 
doubt the disciples themselves were keenly 
sensitive to the Messianic hopes which grew 
in the hearts of people as Jesus went from 
place to place. 

The Program of Jesus 

Yet his method was very simple. It con- 
sisted of a three-fold ministry—teaching, 
preaching and healing. He taught men the 
nature of that kingdom of God which was 
the great theme of his life. He tried to make 
them understand its value in other terms 
than those of’ political success. It was a 
difficult task to get them to give up their 
military and royal hopes and to think of 
another sort of leadership than that which 
had as its ideal a king of David’s family. 
He preached to them because he wanted to 
win them to an immediate repentance from 
sin and to the acceptance of a_ program of 
personal honesty, justice, purity and rever- 
ence. He knew that no reformation could be 
effective that did not change the characters 
of men from selfishness to the love of God 
and their fellowmen. 


The. Helping Jesus 

The third item of his ministry was the 
healing of the, sick. The testimony of the 
Gospels is so emphatic upon this point that 
any denial of such power to our Lord goes 
far toward a repudiation of the simplest and 
most basic facts of his career. But the heal- 
ing of the sick was to him no mere vulgar 
display of personal power. It was a part of 
the manifestation of his spirit, and thus of 
the divine attitude toward humanity. Jesus 
healed the sick because his heart went out 
in pity toward them, and he longed to help 
them in the most immediate and friendly 
way. But there was also a deeper meaning 
in these works of power. Their larger need 
as sick and suffering men and women was 
the healing of their bruised and diseased 
souls and of that power the cure of the 
body was a sort of symbol and pledge. 

No wonder, then, that such a ministry as 
this attracted to itself great multitudes of 
people from all the regions about, and even 
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from the country beyond the Jordan and 
from distant Judea. It seemed as if the 
times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord had actually come. A great and heaven- 
ly Presence was with them. God seemed 
once more to have spoken to them in terms 
of a human life, and the pathway of Jesus 
was thronged with eager seekers after life, 
to all of whom he ministered. 


Christian Endeavor 
By W. D. Endres. 
Topic: January 16, Matt. 5:13-16. 

Jesus’ vision of his work in the world was 
the most comprehensive and audacious ever 
given forth from a human brain. He con- 
ceived his domain to be the whole world and 
his reign for all time. There were men be- 
for who dreamed of a world empire for 
themselves, but none ever dreamed of re- 
maining its perpetual ruler. The method 
too, by which he seeks to bring it about is 
equally remarkable. He marched at the head 
of no army, he mapped out no campaign, he, 
simply told his disciples to carry his message 
to the ends of the earth. The simplicity of 
the plan amazes us. Yet that was all the 
provision he made and if we do not do it his 
work will fail. 

The remembrance of this fact shows the 
significance of this lesson. To Jesus, his dis- 
ciples are the saving salt of the earth. Upon 
them he depends for the cleansing of all 
moral filth, and the establishment of clean, 
fresh, wholesome, relations upon the earth. 
They are as light to those groping in moral 
darkness. This is only another way of say- 
ing that the disciples of Jesus are the logical 
leaders in all moral reform. They cannot 
remain quiet so long as there are wrongs to 
be righted. The cry of the oppressed, the 
neglected, of the helpless is an appeal to 
them. In. like manner, and for a similar 
reason, should the disciples of Jesus lead in 
all attempts at moral and religious instruc- 
tion and the increase of general intelligence. 
Hence the instruction of the church, through 
her schools, her public services, etc. ,These 
are all obligations of the disciples because it 
is through them that Jesus hopes to have 
his kingdom, which ‘in its essence is meral, 
to cover the entire earth. 

The fact that we become disciples implies 
that we have enlisted in that very thing. 
For us not to do so then is to be just as 
foolish and incongruous as for a man to light 
a lamp anad then conceal it beneath a box 
or a basket. It would be like the watchman 
in the tower of the lighthouse carrying over 
the glass through which the light was to give 
its signal of warning and hope. To call such 
an institution a lighthouse would be a mis- 
nomer. Then for a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
and all Christians are his disciples, to allow 
any of his powers which could be used to 
further his kingdom among men to lie dor- 
mant, or to be used in another direction is 
perfect incongruity. . 

The power of song and speech, the ability 
to instruct, and organize, loyalty in season 
and out of season to the launching to some 
program for moral and spiritual advancement 
are all ways and means by which the dis- 
ciple may be true to his high calling in 
Christ Jesus. The important truth then in 
this lesson is that as a Christian the disciple 
is not free to choose as to the use he will . 
make of his powers for they through his 
very discipleship are dedicated to the cause 
of the kingdom. 
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The Two Arithmetics 


I know a girl who multiplies 
Her sorrows by dividing. 
Whatever cause she has for sighs 
She always is confiding. 
And so she adds to others’ woe 
And from their joy substracts. 
A strange arithmetic, I know, 
But these, my dear, are facts. 


I know a girl who multiplies 
Her joys by cancellations. 

She draws the line through tears and sighs 
Of all denominations. 

Dividing joys, she multiplies 
Her friends and sunny hours. 

Now tell me, which arithmetic 


Shall we adopt for ours? 
. —Comrade. 


Grandmother Dixon’s New 
Year’s Caller 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Grandmother Dixon was one of the nicest 
and dearest little old ladies you ever saw. 
She was ninety when I saw her, and she did 
not look to be over seventy, her slight figure 
erect, and her eyes as bright and her cheeks 
as fresh as those of a girl of eighteen. She 
had spent the larger part of her life in the 
West, although she was born in the East, 
and it was very interesting to hear her talk 
of the old times of adventure and privation, 
when the “West” was debatable ground, and 
not the rich, populous country it is now. 

She had married when she was eighteen 
years old and went with her husband to the 
eastern part of what is now the state of 
Illinois, though in those days it was a part 
of the great Northwest Territory. It was a 
wild, unbroken country then, and she lived 
a pioneer life with all its hardships of want 
and cold and even of Indian adventure. 
Grandmother was fond of talking of those old 
times of care and privation when she was 
@ young wife in that new country. She had 
six children, and she made every stitch of 
their clothing, as well as her husband’s, and 
taught them, too. There was no schoolhouse 
nearer than six miles, and the only books she 
had were the Bible, the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and a copy of Robinson Crusoe. She taught 
all her children to read and to spell out of 
these books. 

She did the work of all this great house- 
hold, and still found time to enjoy herself. 
Their house was a sort of tavern, and Henry 
Clay and President Jackson had stopped 
there once on a time, and she had heard 
Douglas and Lincoln make some of their 
famous speeches. She was a great knitter, 
and she kept this up in her old age, and I do 
not know how many pairs of warm woolen 
mittens she knit and gave away every winter. 

Our girls were busy one afternoon of the 
last of December getting ready for New 
Year's callers, the next day being January 1, 
and they were talking about it to grand- 
mother, who was sitting by the register in 


her familiar employment of knitting. 

“You never heard about my New Year’s 
caller, did you, girls?” she asked. 

“No, grannie, we never 
“Won't you tell 


did,” they said. 
us about it?” and they 


gathered around her eager to hear the story, 
for they know there must be one back of 
grandmother’s question. 

“It was a good while ago,” said Grand- 
mother Dixon, “soon after I was married. 
You know we went west, your grandfather 
and I, and took up a farm in southwestern 
Illinois in what is now Morgan County. We 
were miles from civilization, and our nearest 
neighbors were two and three miles away, 
and your grandfather had to go fifteen miles 
to mill to get our corn and wheat ground. 

“I was just a girl, and it was very lonely 
for me, but my oldest child was soon born 
and she made company for me. Once in a 
while a circuit rider—traveling preachers 
they were—would call at the house and stay 
all night. There were Indians about us, and 
occasionally we would catch sight of the red 
creatures hiding about in the cornfield. One 
day a squaw came to the house with a sick 
pappoose in her arms. I made her stay all 
night and sleep by the fire, and I made some 
catnip tea for her baby, and when she went 
away I gave her a pair of little woolen socks 
such as I had knit for my baby. She seemed 
to be very thankful, and i heard afterwards 
that her pappoose had recovered from its 
illness. 

“This occurred in the fall of 1831, just 
before the Black Hawk war broke out. The 
following New Year’s day—our second in that 
new country—John, that was your grand- 
father, started off with a load of corn to be 
ground at the distant mill. He would not 
return till the next day, for the roads were 
bad, and he did not like to be out nights on 
account of the wolves which were more or 
less numerous in that region. 

“It was pretty lonesome after he went 
away, and I remember standing and looking 
out of the window and crying as I saw my 
husband disappear in the distance. But I 
presently overcame my feelings, and I was 
busy all day looking after the stock in the 
barn and caring for baby. It was getting 
about dark when I thought I heard steps 
about the cabin, and before I could interpose 
the door opened and an Indian walked in as 
stately as you please. 

“He was a huge, hideous looking creature, 
all in war paint, as he was decked with 
feathers and wampum, and he had a knife 
and tomahawk in his belt and carried a gun 
in his hands. You can imagine my- feelings. 
I was nearly frightened to death, and I caught 
up baby and ran behind the bed, with that 
between me and the savage. He never said a 
word, just grunted, and sat down by the fire. 

“I think that was the longest night I ever 
experienced. It seemed a week long, and 
sometimes I felt as if I wanted to cry, and 
the next moment I wanted to laugh. And the 
big Indian just sat there by the fire and 
grunted once in a while. It must have been 
after midnight when he arose and pointed to 
his mouth, and made motions that he wanted 
something to eat. 

“Baby was sound asleep on the bed but I 
did not dare to leave her with the savage, 
and so I took her up in my arms and brought 
out from the cupboard what I had cooked 
that day. There was a great pan full of 
doughnuts, a piece of boiled pork, half of a 
johhny-cake and a can of vinegar, all of 
which I set on the table Defore him. Did you 


ever see an Indian eat? Well, I never did 
but once. He ate all the johnny-cake and 
the doughnuts and the pork, and drank 
nearly all the vinegar, gulping it down as if 
it had been so much sweet cider. 

“When he had finished eating he went to 
the door and peeped out as if listening, and 
instantly came back to me dnd pulled me 
there. I tell you I could hardly stand from 
fright, but as I listened I could catch the echo 
of what was worse than the howls of hungry 
wolves—the war cries of Indians. They were 
a good ways off, and the red man after a 
while closed the door, put out the light, and 
covered all the coals on the hearth with ashes. 

“And there we sat and listened through 
the rest of the night. Once my child cried, 
and the Indian came and put his hand on 
baby’s mouth, and it hushed instantly. I 
made up my mind then that my red visitor 
was a friend and had come to save our lives 
if he could. Towards morning he showed me 
a light in the sky, and I knew that the fiends 
had attacked and burned the cottage of one 
of our neighbors. 

“Tt was a terrible night, but after a while 
the glow went down, and the yells became 
more and more indistinct. When the morinng 
broke wasn’t I glad to see the sun once more 
and to know that we were safe. As soon as 
it was light the warrior picked up one of the 
baby’s socks, and said to me, his dark eyes 
glowing, ‘Umph! made one for pappoose, so 
Indian came here.’ 

“That was all he said, and he walked away, 
with his gun in his hand and his eagle feath- 
ers dancing in the breeze. I knew then that 
my visitor was the pappoose’s father, and 
that he had come to uur home to protect us 


from his people out of gratitude for what 


I had done for his squaw and child. 

“John returned early in the afternoon, and 
his face was as white as chalk till | appeared 
with baby in my u~ms in the doorway. He 
had expected to find us killed and scalped. 
The savages had burned the homes of several 
of our neighbors and had killed quite a num- 
ber of the settlers. John and I sat up all 
that night, not knowing but they might come 
and burn us up after all, but they never 
appeared in our section again. 

“That, girls,” said Grandmother Dixon, 
folding up her knitting as the tea bell rang, 
“that was my first and last New Year’s 
visitor.” 


Good Samaritan Ants 


Eight-year-old Mamie was in a flutter of 
excitement. Grandpa had promised to show 
her something wonderful; he had said that 
she might watch him while he “verified one 
of Sir John Lubbock’s experiments.” 

Mamie dian’t know what grandpa meant, 
but she danced about him while he filled a 
small pan with water and carricd it into the 
garden. She was even more puzzled when he 
stopped at an ant hill, lifted » little stick on 
which a number of ants were crawling, and 
shook them off the sticx into the water. 
You’ll kill them.” 

But grandpa only smiled. 

“No, no! Tul not kill them,” he answered ; 
“wait a minute and see what happens.” 

In a very little while he took the half- 
drowned ants from the water and _ placed 
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them near the hill. Mamie was bubbling over 
with curiosity, and stood first on one foot, 
then on the other. 

“O grandpa!” she cried, seizing his hand, 
“what will happen?” 

Grandpa said nothing, but smiled down into 
the impatient little face and pointed to the 
ant hill. Some ants came out and crawled 
away. Mamie watched them a long time, 
but saw nothing wonderful, then she looked 
up at grandpa. His face brightened as an- 
other ant issued from the hill. Mamie began 
watching again. The ant took the same path 
the other had taken, but suddenly it stopped 
and seemed to be looking at something. Then 
Mamie remembered the half-drowned, un- 
conscious ants, and saw that it was looking 
at them. 

“What’s he going to do?” she exclaimed in 
an excited whisper. “Will he—?” 

But the ant had evidently satisfied its cur- 
iosity, for it went on. Before Mamie had 
time to say anything more, other ants came 
along, and, seeing their unconscious brothers, 
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stopped and looked at. them. Then they be- 
gan moving quickly about, and Mamie gave a 
little shriek of delight. 

“Grandpa, grandpa! They’re going to take 
them home, and give them something to make 
them well!” 

And sure enough, the active little insects 
were carrying the unfortunate ones back 
home, and soon disappeared through the open- 
ing in the hill. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Mamie, “I must go quickly 
and tell mamme about the ex—What will you 
call it, grandpa?” Grandpa was writing in 
his notebook, but he looked up as she spoke. 

“It’s a long word,” he said, “ ‘experiment.’ ” 
Then he went on writing, and Mamie, who 
had no idea what the long word meant, ran 
into the house, extlaiming: 

“O mamma, grandpa let me see an exper- 
iment, and ants are just ..ke the men in the 
Bible; there are priest ants and Levite ants, 
then there are some Good Samaritan ants, 
too!”—Selected. 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and to Family Worship 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 9. 
Theme for the Day. 
The holy day and the divine Presence. 
Scripture. 
The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him.—Heb. 2:20. 


Lines. 

But Thou art not alone in courts by mortals 
trod, 

Nor only is the day thine own when man 
draws near to God. 

Thy temple is the arch of the unmeasured 
sky, 

Thy Sabbaths the stupendous march of grand 
eternity. —Unknown. 

Prayer. 

Our Father, we hail this day as the best 
of all the week. Its memories are dear to 
us, and it brings us the joy of fellowship 
with thy people. Help us to enter the house 
of God with gratitude, and to find it truly 
the place of prayer, the gate of heaven. And 
while we find it satisfying to us as the temple 
of God, help us to understand that all places 
are sacred in the eyes of Him with whom we 
have to do. Amen. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 10. 
Theme for the Day. 

Resistance to temptation, by the grace of 

God. 
Scripture. 
. 

Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion; for when he hath been approved, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him.—Jas. 
1:12. 

Lines. 
In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
Robert Herrick (“The Litany”). 


Prayer. 

Father of our spirit, thou Comforter and 
Friend, preserve us this day from the tempta- 
tion that would rob us of purity, calmness 
and joy. Help us, we pray thee, to learn the 
strength that comes through the memory of 
the words of Scripture, the consciousness of 
the presence and power of God, and the will 
to resist all unworthy appeals. Save us from 


sin, for thy name’s sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11. 


Theme for the Day. 
The necessity of preparation and watchful- 
ness. 
Lines. 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 
—Robert Browning (“The Statue and the 
Bust”). 
Prayer. 

Holy Father, we thank thee for the warn- 
ings and admonitions of thy holy Word. We 
are in constant danger of missing the best 
things in life through inattention and neglect. 
We need such arousal as shall save us from 
the loss of opportunity, of time and of char- 


acter; for to lose these is to lose life itself, 


May we keep our’ souls in readiness for Thy- 
self, and we cannot then be unprepared for 
any event. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12. 
Theme for the Day. 


The witness of nature to the greatness and 

goodness of God. 
Scripture. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the -firmament showeth his handiwork; day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge.—Psalm 19:1. 


Lines. 
Fast as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth. 
—Joseph Addison (“The Hymn of Creation”). 


Prayer. 

Lord, thy glory fills the heavens, and the 
earth is full of thy praise. Thou art the 
Creator of all things, and thy tender mercies 
are over all thy works. Help us to join our 
worship to that of all thy creatures, for we 
would not be thankless when all nature is 
praising thee. And may our gratitude for 
thy mercies bring us so near to thee that we 
may grow like thee in goodness and in loce. 
We pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12. 


Themes for the Day. 
The power of God, manifested in Jesus, to 
heal the ills and sufferings of humanity. 
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Scripture. 

But that ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins (he 
saith to the sick of the palsy), I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thy 
house.—Mark 2:10, 11. 

Lines. 
He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear. 
He struck his hand upon the place, 

And said, Thou ailest here, and here. 

Matthew Arnold. 
Prayer. 

O Thou great Friend to all the sons of 
men, we claim thy healing and helping 
power. In us there is no health, nor strength 
nor wisdom in thee there is power for our 
uplifting and great gentleness to bear with 
our ill-desert. We trust ourselves to thee, 
nor shall we ever trust in vain. Thou for- 
givest all our iniquities, and healest all our 
diseases. Forgive and heal us, for our 
Savior’s sake. Amen. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14. 


Theme for the Day. 

The final purpose of God, the completion 
of human life through the work of Christ. 
Scripture. 

Making known unto us the mystery of wis 
will, according to his good pleasure which 
he purposed in him, unto a dispensation of 
the fulness of the times, to sum up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the 

things upon the earth.—Eph. 1:9, 10. 
Lines. 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

—Alfred Tennysun (“In Memoriam’). 
Prayer. 

Good,’ Father, thy purposes are eternal, and 
can find their full.consummation only in the 
complete success of the redemptive work of 
Christ. Of that saving grace, manifested to 
all men, we are both the objects.and the 
instruments. We praise thee for this high 
honor, and we crave thy blessing in the effort 
to conform our lives to so divine a program. 
Help us to know the part we have to bear 
in this world-wide message, that we may 
enter thus into the eternal plan. Amen. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15. 


Themes for the Day. 
The value of moderation and contentment. 
Scripture. 
Remove far from me vanity and lies; give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food suitable for me.—Prov. 30:8. 


Lines. 
This man is freed from servile bands- 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall: 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet, hath all. 
Sir Henry Wotton (“The Character of a 
Happy Life”). 
Prayer. 

Father of mercies, thou God of love, we 
praise thee for the providence which min- 
isters to all our needs. The gifts of life are 
of thy bestowing. Make us thankful for 
them all. We do not ask great things for 
ourselves, but rather for the contented spirit 
that accepts with gratitude the favors of 
thy hand, and knows froni whence they come. 
Give us, we beseech thee, the true riches of 
humility, courtesy, helpfulness and faith in 
thee. Make us like our Master, in whose 
name we pray. Amen. 

Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm; it 
is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus; 
it moves stonés, it charms brutes. Enthusi- 
asm is the genius of sincerity, and truth ac- 
complishes no victories without it.—Bulwer 
Lytton. 
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CHAPTER VI. Continued. 

During the latter part of Eleanor’s talk the 
subtle fragrance of coffee—so suggestive of 
good cheer—permeated the room, and soon 
Ann and Susan came in with trays, on which 
the steaming cups were re-inforced by plates 
of sandwiches and cakes. The coffee loosed 
their tongues, and they chattered gayly. A 
little later all sang, and in their united voices 
Eleanor distinguished one that was very su- 
perior. It proved to be Mary Benson’s, and 
when Eleanor spoke some words in its praise, 
Mary confessed to her her modest ambition 
to take vocal lessons and, ultimately to join 
some church choir. Eleanor warmly com- 
mended her, and from that moment, Mary 
was her devoted adherent. As she went 
among them, speaking a word here or shed- 
ding a smile there, there was no mistaking 
her genuine interest in them, and the young 
women instantly responded to it. Many 
artless confidences of hopes and plans were 
made to her, which gave her the very insight 
she sought for her future work among them. 

Eleanor would have laughed, with tears 
in her eyes, doubtless, could she nave heard 
their exchanges of opinions on her and her 
plans, on the homeward walk. They all ad- 
mitted that “they had had a splendid time, 
and that it would be something to look for- 
ward to!” It was a novelty in their young 
lives, and, as such, it held their attention and 
interest thenceforth; so strongly indeed, that 
they forgot the pleasures they had sacrificed ; 
the Saturday evening promenade through 
the business streets of the town, with their 
respective escorts, who, later, “saw them 
home” and accepted their invitation “to come 
in a while”; they neglected the “Band Con- 
cert” in the public square, even the discon- 
solate “beaux,” in the fullness of their new 
enthusiasm. However, in due time, the 
young men were propitiated by being invited 
to the “open meetings,” and, ultimately, they 
too regarded them as social events of great 
importance. For the first time many came in 
contact with a truly cultured woman, and 
their standards of life were insensibly bet- 
tered thereby. They agreed heartily with 
the members of it that the Neighborly Club 
was a success in every respect. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Birds of a Feather. 

When Bannister returned to Carlinville for 
Commencement it was inevitable that he 
should meet B. F. Mullins, and quite nat- 
ural that there should spring up at once as 
warm a friendship as could exist between 
two such natures. Bannister admired Mul- 
lins’ crude force; the brute will that bent or 
broke whatever resisted its advance in any 
direction. He was, in the parlance of the 
hour, “a live man;” progressive and public 
spirited. He was the richest man in the 
town, self-made, in the hatefullest accept- 
ance of a term thet has long lost its first 
wholesome significance, since the making on 
which he prided himself had only increased 
his dogged resoultion to sweep everything 
aside, that did not tend to his individual 
aggrandizement. Of genuine integrity, of re- 
finement, of spirituality, of clear, true mental 
perception, he had aequired nothing; on the 
contrary he had lost the little which nature 
implants in even the most rudimentary soul. 

He had introduced into the pleasant old 
town a new and concise financial creed, 
“Money talks,” which, as yet, was by no 


means universally accepted there. But the 
mere repetition of words has a cumulative 
power that has destroyed armies, and over- 
thrown nations, and held races for ages in 
the shackles of fanaticism. 

The man’s sordid ignorance still prejudiced 
the more refined and better bred people 
against him; but his financial success had 
inspired the unthinking with an admiration 
for his ability. 

He was formost in all the leading enter- 
prises of the place, and was largely interested 
in several Trusts, and he was secretly schem- 
ing to get control of the Wire Fence Works 
amongst them. 

Mullins saw in Bannister all that he him- 
self would have been, could he have arranged 
the terms upon which he entered life. With 
his loud, coarse advocacy of the “self-made 
man,” in his inmost heart, there was a slavish 
and servile admiration for one who had 
never worked with his hands, whose place 
bad been made for him, and who could boast 
of ancestors that for generations “had been 
gentlemen.” He had heard rumors of Ban- 
nister’s budding political ambition, and after 
he had met him, declared that he “was just 
the man.” 

“I have some state pride,” he said to a 
familiar, “and we want to show the kid- 
gloyed politicians in Washington that Indi- 
ana isn’t all backwoods, and Hoosiers hain’t 
all poor white trash. Bannister’s well-edu- 
cated; he’s lived in Washington; he’s got 
money; all good reasons why he ought to 
have the Senatorship!” 

There was still another that he was too 
discreet to formulate; the nominee thus des- 
ignated, the result of a brief conference as 
soon as they “understood each other,”—was 
pledged to further in the Senate any and all 
echemes that might advance and protect the 
extensive enterprises with which Mullins was 
identified. This was to be accomplished 
through protection, or tariff revision; 
through reciprocity, or its defeat; not in 
accordance with any sincere, personal view 
Bannister might hold, for he possessed few 
scruples, and less principle, and fell willingly 
into Mullins’ plans. 

“B. F.’s” big white house stood upon the 
summit of the highest hill on the outskirts 
of Carlinville, and was pointed out, with the 
water works towér, the Soldier’s monument, 
and the Cemetery, as an object of interest. 
It was gabled and turreted and its solid 
walls were like battlements. Within, the 
Chicago upholsterer had been given “carte 
blanche” and had done his worst. There was 
too much of everything; too many big, soft 
chairs, too much light, too much frescoing, in 
which naked nymphs and shameless satyrs 
disported themselves amongst overblown 
roses and abnormally brilliant foliage, and 
“B. F.’s” counterfeit presentment, photo- 
graphs, portraits in oil and crayon, con- 
fronted one everywhere. 

Mrs. Mullins was a meek inoffensive crea- 
ture, whose personality had long since been 
absorbed in that of her husband. She had 
no views and never expressed her opinions, if 
meeting of the Neighborly Club might open 

It was a hot September evening. Eleanor 
and Susan worked all afternoon that the first 
sewed, scrubbed and washed; and when they 
she had any. When they were peor, she 
sewed, scrubbed and washed; and when they 
became rich, she still occupied herself in 
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pottering about her big, over-furnished house, 
doing the trifling things with her own hands 
which could have been relegated to the ser- 
vants, who spoke of her below stairs with 
familiar disrespect. She dressed in rich silks, 
new and stiff, for her best gowns, old and 
shiny for ordinary occasions. She was faded 
and withered, and the great diamonds which 
dragged down the lobes of her large thin ears, 
intensified every line and every shrunken 
feature. Her yellow fingers were also en- 
crusted with jewels. 

Only in one thing did she ever defy her 
husband, and this was in the ruinous in- 
dulgence of her son whom she blindly adored. 
She privately supplied him with money, con- 
cealed his extravagances and dissipations and 
interfered whenever he was put to work. 
She had taken him from every school he had 
entered because “his eyes were affected,” or 
“the teacher was too strict,” or “did not 
understand him.” 

It was this poor, weak mother, chiefly— 
aside from his heredity—who had made her 
son what he was; a trifling, worthless spend- 
thrift, who had never done an hohest day’s 
work in his life or manifested a desire that 
was not ignoble, or devoted himself seriously 
to a pursuit that was not vicious. 

The three daughters were like their father, 
in varying degrees; Arabella, the eldest, be- 
ing such a pronounced copy in manner, 
bearing and appearance that everyone said 
“it was too bad that she was not a man.” 
The other two, Maude and Edythe—as she 
wrote it—were also “real Mullinses.” 

Besides espousing his political aims, after 
he came to know him well, Mullins decided 
that Bannister should marry Arabella. 

The girls were none of them young and 
he believed firmly in women marrying. 

“An old maid’s a freak,” he said. “It’s 
woman’s business to marry, keep her hus- 
band’s house and have children for him; if 
she don’t do this,-she’s no good! I’ve got 
no use for the new-fangled notion of women 
settin’ up for themselves! Their place is 
at home, and they should stay there and be 
satisfied with what the man furnishes.” 
His opinion was a species of Western phil- 
osophy identical with the Mohammedan 
dogma that a woman acquires a soul only 
through the saving grace of marriage. 

Bannister, who had been a leading spirit 
in the convention of his party at Indian- 
apoils, plunged energetically into the cam- 
paign. He had been advertised early in the 
canvass to speak at Hoopersburg, a village 
off the railroad, ten miles south of Carlin- 
ville, and Bannister, “en route” and return- 
ing, was to be Mullins’s guest. This plan 
was carried out and the meeting was duly 
reported by the Clarion as “one wild burst 
of enthusiasm in which two old-time Dem- 
ocrats had come forward and renounced 
the political faith of a life-time!” The op- 
position sheet described the gathering as “a 
mere handful of women, children and minors, 
the few voters present being discouraged and 
apathetic.” 

The two men sat at breakfast the next 
morning, the table laden with a profusion 
of fruit and porridge, chops, fish and beef- 
steak, all of which were hospitably pressed 
upon the visitor. The daughters, ordinarily, 
did not appear so early, but they were pres- 
ent now in the most elaborate morning 
costumes. Mrs. Mullins, her diamonds 
glittering conspicuously, in the best of her 
older black gowns, sat half extinguished 
behind the huge shining bulk of the coffee 
urn. She was thankful for this barricade 
when she was forced to reply to “B. F’s” 
suspicious uiry : 

“Where’s Billy?’ 

“Poor Billy, he’s got one of his bad head- 
aches, and I wouldn’t let him get up,” she 
faltered. 

“B. F.” had heard this excuse before, so he 
frowned with surly incredulity, but he said 
nothing. He turned to Bannister remark- 
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ing: “My folks don’t meddle with politics, 
if I know it!” and he and Bannister there- 
after monopolized the conversation. Mrs. 
Mullins willingly yielded the point; and the 
girls, although they might have surprised 
their father, were tco wise to offer any 
remark. 

“We've got to get Dick Randall and the 
men at the Wire Fence Works into line,” 
said B. F., buttering a plateful of steaming 
griddle-cakes. “Randall pretends to be 
with us” he went on talking with his mouth 
full. “There’s no reason in the world why 
everyone of them three hundred men should- 
n’t vote the straight ticket!” 

Bannister did not reply for a moment; 
then he said: “If there’s anything I can do— 
Dick and I are pretty good friends—I’m at 
your service.” 

Bannister had known Randall slightly in 
his college days but had not renewed the 
acquaintance until he decided to try for the 
Senatorship. 

“No,” said B. F. emphatically, “You keep 
out of it! It won’t do for you to be mixed 
up in it. I’m not running for office—you 
understand!  I’ll see him myself this morn- 
ing, I'll have the horses out and we can 
drive up there right away after breakfast. 
He’s sure to be there. That’s one good thing 
about him; he sticks to business. It’s more 
than can be said of some other fellers!” 
and he frowned meaningly in the direction 
of his wife, who felt guilty and was once 
more thankful for the interposing coffee urn. 

The young ladies were visibly disappointed 
as they watched the departure of B. F. and 
their guest, when they dashed off behind the 
handsome horses; Bannister was so man- 
ifestly like the great world they longed to 
know. 

“It’s just like Pa!” observed Arabella 
angrily. “He never thinks of anything but 
himself.” 

“Some other ple are a good deal like 
him too!” spitefully observed Edythe. 


“You’re out of this, remember' [I'll drop 
you any place you like,” said Mullins, when 
he had checked the horses after their first 
dash. “Think you’d better not see Randall 
at all, this time. I know him better than 


you do.” 
“All right!” said Bannister indifferently. 


“Would you like to look in ‘at the Clarion 
office? It’s always a good thing to keep 
on the right side of the newspapers. Or 
you might call on Judge Brainard. He’s 
so confounded stiff that I can’t get along 
with him myself. He’s more your sort; 
not that he isn’t all right. He’s with us 
from principle and he stands by his party; 
but he’s apt to make trouble if things don’t 
go his way. We want a different sort of 
a man on the bench here; but we can’t under- 
take to tackle him now. He’s too well 
known all over the state. He’s got a 
mighty strong grip on the party: he’s solid 
with the farmers. 1 wouldn’t give much 
for your chances if he was to take a notion 
to try for nomination!” and Mullins laughed 
at the jesting insinuation. 

“If he’s all that’s in the way, I’ve nothing 
to fear! He never had any gall!” said 
Bannister slightingly, not without reminis- 
cent thoughts of the drubbing he had once 
got from the man he now sneered at. 

“Not afraid of the dark horse, eh?” 
observed Mullins, good-humoredly. 

“No; not as long as Burns and Johnson 
and Cummings are in the field, to say noth- 
ing of the candidates the other party may 
spring on us and divide the vote. These 
elod-hopper legislators have a way of stick- 
ing to their neighbors!” 

“That they do!” observed Mullins sourly, 
perhaps recalling occasions where his own 
plans were upset by them. 

They rode along silently for a few moments 
then Bannister looked at his watch and said 
hesitatingly: “I don’t think I'll call at the 
Clarion office this morning; and Brainard’s 
probably in the court room; if—if you dop’t 
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mind, you might set me down at Mrs. Croft- 
on’s, it’s on your way. She’s a very old 
friend, and it isn’t too early—it’s after ten 
now.” 

Nothing escaped B. F. Mullins small fur- 
tive eyes, neither the slight embarrassment, 
nor Bannister’s heightened color. He had 
heard, of course, rumors of Bannister’s 
former engagement to Eleanor Crofton, and 
the gossip which had been circulating since 
his recent visits. But he placed no cre- 
dence in the stories. 

“Mrs. Colonel Crofton, you mean? ‘Let 
me—see! Where are they living now? 
Brainard has their old place—O, I remember!” 
And he turned abruptly, drove into an adjac- 
ent street and shortly thereafter left Ban- 
nister at the gate. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Political Conference. 


Mullins drove on to the Wire Fence Works 
alone. He did not bother himself at the 
time, as to the nature of Bannister’s errand 
to Mrs. Crofton’s. His own business, from 
which he, himself, had excluded the aspirant 
for the senatorship, fully occupied him. 

He attributed his personal success to his 
firm belief in the principle, “One thing at a 
time, no muddling or mixing things.” He 
would make sure of Randall; this accom- 
plished, Bannister’s turn would come! 

He heard, when he halted before the works, 
the noise of heavy machines as the wire was 
drawn, paid out and wound upon the 
clicking swifts under the surly, but observ- 
ant eye of the foreman, Clark. 

Alonzo and Teddy were at their posts in 
the engine room and a force of men:were un- 
loading and loading the cars upon the sid- 
ing, the same activity prevailing which he 
noted months before. Randall’s men, without 
exception were: sturdy, contented and faith- 
ful. There was no “soldiering,” no sly under- 
mining of his authority by the treacherous 
tools of paid agitators. His men were his 
fellow townsmen and his friends. They 
earned the wages he paid them and were 
advanced as rapidly as he could promote 
them. The confidence and respect between 
them was mutual. There was no talk 
amongst them of “oppressor” or “oppressed.” 

Randall saw Mullins through the window 
and he was as little pleased with the visit 
as he had been on other occasions. He knew 
that self-interest was at the bottom of what- 
ever he might propose. Mullins suspected 
that Rendall’s formal greeting made up in 
politeness what it lacked in cordiality but 
he seated himself and went straight to the 


point. 

“You’re busy, Randall, I know.” 

Randall glanced at his desk heaped with 
letters, half of which he had not opened, 
and said: 

“Yes; always, at this hour.” 

“Well, I’ll not take a minute more of your 


time than I can help. I’ve a pressing en-, 


gagement myself. We'd like to know, Dick, 
how your men are goin’ to vote?” 

The use of his Christian name was a dis- 
play of extreme friendliness and it im- 
mediately excited Randall’s suspicion. 

“My men?” he asked sharply. 

He had seated himself at his desk again— 
“My men?” he repeated, “Well, really Mr. 
Mullins, you’d better ask them. I suppose 
the republicans will vote their own ticket, 
the democrats theirs and the populists and 
prohibitionists theirs.” 

“That’s just it!” said Mullins emphatic- 
ally. “You are an employer of labor, Ran- 
dall; the men look to you for work and 
wages; their families are dependent on you 
for the very bread they eat!” 

“I beg your pardon! am I not as dependent 
on their help? Without their labor could I 
run this works an hour?” 

“Now don’t fly off the handle!” said Mul- 
lins, “Hear me out! The capital invested 
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is yours; the men don’t own a cent of it, 
and they don’t lose a cent if it fails. You've 
taken all the risks, and you’ve a right to 
the lion’s share of the profits—and—” 

“Profits they make possible; not a wheel 
could turn without their co-operation; as to 
the ‘lion’s share,’ I’ve no reason to com- 
plain.” 

“Just so!—But they couldn’t have helped 
you a little bit if you hadn’t planked down 
the cash in the first place! That’s sound 
doctrine, isn’t it?” 

“It is the fallacious doctrine of the times, 
I'll admit” said Randall, his eyes kindling. 
“But I don’t rate my men with the coal that 
feeds my furnace, or the water in the boilers, 
nor the steam that drives my machinery. I 
consider that rational beings have somewhat 
higher claims on the employer than that.” 

“Yes, when they are rational!” Mullins 
sneered. 

Then he changed his tone and said, as if 
he were placating an unreasonable child, if it 
could be supposed he were ever guilty of 
such weakness. 

“That’s all right! I’ve always known you 
held queer, socialistic ideas, but it’s not the 
time for any of that sort of moon-shine now. 
We’ve gone through the hardest times the 
country’s ever known, though, somehow, 
you’ve not felt it much.” 

He paused, but Randall did not reply. 

“It’s the outcome of the tariff tinkering,” 
he went on, “and if it isn’t stopped, and our 
party put back into power, public confidence 
will be paralyzed. What we've gone through 
will not be a patchin’ to it and there’ll be 
such a devil of a panic as will ruin you with 
everybody else!” 

Still Randall did not speak. 

“You’re not a mugwump?” asked Mullins 
suspiciously. 

“No; I’m not that!” Randall replied de- 
cidedly. I’ve never concealed my politics— 
You know that. But I am one of the many 
who is ashamed that his party will use dirty 
tools and lend itself to schemes that honest 
men s:nust blush for. I’m a better partisan 
than you; for I want my party to be again 
what it once was!” 

“I don’t understand you!” said Mullins 
sullenly. “But we haven’t time to split 
hairs. You have a right to your opinion and 
I to mine. All’s fair in love and war, and 
politics is war from the word ‘go.’ We've 
got to fight the devil with fire. and it’s no 
time for Sunday-school tracts or preacher- 
talk. Not to beat around the bush any 
longer, for it’s getting late,” and he glanced 
at the big clock ticking solemnly on the 
wall, “the Central Committee wants you to 
round up your men. Lay down the law to 
’em, and tell ’em they’ve got to vote the 
straight ticket!” 

Randall toyed with his pen-holder absently, 
thinking over the shameless audacity and in- 
solence of the demand. 

Mullins at last seemed to realize that per- 
haps he had gone too far, and he said, by 
way of conciliation: 

“Of course I don’t mean that you’re to 
force them, or ‘threaten them in so many 
words, but let ’em know that if the county 
goes against us they’ll be out of a job; that 
there’ll be a reorganization, a cut in wages! 
That’s the way to bring ’em round!” 

Randall stopped him with sudden em-, 
phasis: 

(To be continued, ) 


I pray not that 

Men tremble at 

My power of place 

And lordly sway. 

I only pray for simple grace 

To look my neighbor in the face 

Full honestly from day to day. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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The article by Mr. Yeuell on Evangelism, 
in this week’s issue of the Christian Century 
will be read with interest by every reader of 
the paper 

Dr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Willett, and fam- 
the holidays with 
relatives and friends in Kenton, Ohio. Mrs. 
Willett has quite recovered from her recent 


ily have been spending 


illness 

We thank our friends for their coiperation 
in making our pages, “The Christmas Pulpit” 
of last week. WNext will be the summaries of 
the annual reports of the churches. Send 
them in by earliest mail 

Several of our friends have written ask 
ing whether the books reviewed in our col 
umns trom week to week may be ordered 
through the Christian Century Company. To 
all who are interested we would say that 
we can always supply books to our readers 


at as low a rate as they can be had of any 
one, and will take pleasure in thus serving 
our readers. 
>. >. >. 
The annual meeting of the Bellevue, Pa., 
church will not be held until the 21st, of 
January. William Lloyd is the pastor. 


the Central 
Sunday in 


accessions to 
Dayton, Ohio, the 
J. Cahill was the preacher. 


There live 


Church, 


were 
last 
December. I. 


George H. Kemp has resigned his pastorate 


at Prairie City, lowa, and closed his work 
with the church the first of the vear 
4 meeting at Fertile, Ia., has just closed 


all but one by 
MeVay led the 


with twenty-four accessions, 


primary obedience. Chas. 
singing. 

spoke at the Monroe 
a recent Sunday. 


called a 


Vietor F. Johnson 
Street church, Chicago, on 
rhe Street 


pastor 


} 


Monroe church has not 


vet 


Dr. Arthur Holmes, engaged by the 
Y. M. C. A., of Canton, Ohio, to speak at the 


Baptist Chur Sunday, Decem 


was 


h ef that city 


ber 26 
® 
Charles D. Hotigham has resigned as pas- 
tor at Mount Pleasant, lowa, and will close 
his work with the church the first of Jan 
vary 
The annual meeting of the church at Dav- 


enport, Iowa, will be held Tuesday evening, 
January 4. Two of the clubs of the church 
will serve a free supper. 

E. J. Arnot, who preaches for the church 


the B. 


Chicago at 


at Batavia, DL, received D. degree 


from the University ot the close 


of the autumn quarter. 


The chureh at made a 
careful investigation to discover needy fam 
ilies a few days before Christmas, and made 
liberal provision for them in their Christmas 


Pittsburg, Kans., 


offering. 


Vaughn Dabney, the energetic 
the Douglas Park church, Chicago, has led 
his church in paying off half of the church 
debt. They are much encouraged about their 
futifre. 


pastor of 


Dean Frederick Norton left Des Moines for 
Prince Edward Island, December 17. Mr. 
Norton makes this long journey of 4,000 mies 
that he may spend a few days at the bedside 
of his mother who is very feeble. 

The church at Urichsville, Charles Darsie, 
pastor, made a contribution of $58.85 to the 
Betininy College endowment fund. Mr. Dar- 


sie is an alumnus of Bethany, and led them 
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in their college songs at the Centennial Con- 
vention. 

Evangelist F. A. Ware, Living Link, of the 
church at Walla Walla, Wash., has come into 
deep sorrow by the death of his wife, his 
daughter and his youngest son, all within a 
few days. Typhoid feve? was the cause of 
the death in each instance. 


Wallace Tharp, pastor of the North Side 
Church, Pittsburg, and W. R. Warren, who 
is just retiring from the office of Centennial 
secretary, will start March 12 for a three 
months’ trip to Palestine. Messrs, Tharp and 
Warren will travel in company of forty min- 
isters. 


The church at Vinton, Iowa, burned to the 
ground the evening of December 22, witn a 
loss of $7,000, partially covered by insurance. 
The fire started in the furnace room while 
the church was filled with children practicing 
for a Christmas entertainment. All escaped 
from the building in safety. 


In January Marion Stevenson will spend 
a week each at Hiram and at Butler College. 
He proposes to reach as rapidly as possible 
all of the ministerial students in our colleges 
and to suggest and assist in the development 
of regular Bible-school pedagogy courses. 


Christian University, Canton, Mo., is facing 
a very hopeful future upon the foundation of 
the recent gift of $50,000 by Robert Stockton 


of St. Louis, Mo. President Johann has 
proven himself a patient, strong, self-de- 
nving 


leader during the eight years of his 


administration. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ward, of St. Louis, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Christian Socialist Fel- 
lowship, will give the address at the Fellow- 
Memorial Church, 

west of Cottage 
Suncay afternoon, 
All are cordially 


meeting at 

Oakwood just 
avenue, Chicago, 

January 9, at 2:30 o’clock. 
to attend. 


ship mass 
boulevard, 


Grove 


invited 


E. N. Duty 
Second Church, Milwaukee, with vigor. There 


is pushing the work of the 


were six additions to the church the last 
Sunday in the year. An adult Bible class 
has been organized with R. A. Nourse as 


teacher; and a teacher training class will be 


organized early in the new year. 
H. F. Brastow has been called to the 
church at Roseberry, Idaho, and will , begin 


work there the second week jn January. In 


a personal letter he says: “As part of my 


sermon last Sunday I read your first page 
editorial, “God in a Manger.’ You are get- 


ting at the heart of things.” 


A. R. Spicer, 
“Alva W. 
best written department of the kind | 
read—no religious paper of any denomina- 
tional body excepted. It’s worth the price 
We receive many such letters 

work of Mr. Taylor. 


pastor at Dixon, IIL, 
Taylor’s ‘Trend of Events’ is 


says: 
the 


ever 


of the paper.” 
commending the 
Charles C. Wilson, pastor of the church at 


Bellefontaine, O., has made very attractive an- 
nouncement of the following series of “Six 


Short Sermons on Great Questions.” They 
are: “Is There a God?” “Was Christ Divine?” 
“Is the Bible True?” “Is There a Heaven?” 
“Is There a Hell?” “The Greatest Living 


Question.” 


The Christian Tabernacle church, North Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., has extended a call to G. H. 
Steed, Moundsville, W. Va., and he has ac- 
Mr. Steed will begin work January 
15, and for two weeks will be assisted by the 
retiring pastor, W. C. Bower, who enters 
Columbia University the first of February 
for post graduate work. 


cepted. 


Christmas this year was called by the 
Sunday-school of the First Church, Lincoln, 
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Neb., a “Giving Christmas.” The children 
received no treat from the Sunday-school; 
but brought fruit, candy, toys, groceries and 
clothing to be distributed to worthy families 
on the Christmas day. Besides this feature, 
the children rendered a Christmas program 


The Centrad Church, Peoria, Ill., is looking 
forward to a great ingathering during the 
meeting which they will hotd under the lead- 
ership of W. E. Harlow, during February. 
Mr. Harlow and the pastor of the Peoria 
church, W. F. Turner have been together in 
several meetings. 


C. A. MacDonald, Bible-school evangelist, has 
been at work in Macon county, Mo., for the 
past month. In that time he has organized 
eight adult Bible classes. Four of these are 
men’s ¢lasses. A short time ago Mr. MacDon- 
ald made a brief visit to Illinois and organ- 
ized two classes of young men and two of 
young women at Grand De Tour, near Dixon, 
il. 

L. E. Brown, pastor of the church at Leb- 
anon, Ind.., the object of a surprise 
planned by his official board and their wives. 


was 


The members of the church came into the 
church building at the close of the prayer 


meeting service, and Mr. Brown 
with a fine diamond pin, and then with res 
olutions of highest appreciation of his work, 


signed by all the members of the board. 


presented 


W. D. Ward, who has been pastor of the 
church at Rockford, IIL, the past two 
years, but recently resigned, has received and 
wecepted a cali from the Central Church, 
Newark, Ohio. Newark has a population of 
25,000, and is just thirty-three miles east of 
Cleveland. The resident membership of the 
church is about 600, and the Sunday-school 
enrollment, 300. Mr. Ward began his work 
with the church January 9. We wish him a 
happy and permanently successful pastorate. 


A. T. Shaw was in his pulpit at Spencer, 
Ind., twice Sunday, Decemher 19—the first 
time his health has permitted this service 
since last August. Mr. Shaw had to preach 
sitting, as did the Master on so many occa- 
Despite the pastor’s illness, the work 
prospers at Spencer. The church building has 
just been redecorated at an expense of $400.00. 
The offerings for state missions and C. W. 
I. M. were taken on their respective days. 


for 


sions. 


A young people’s missionary society has 
the East End Christian 
Chureh, Pittsburg, Pa..- where John Ray 
Ewers is minister. The age limits are, fifteen 
to thirty-five. Meetings will be held monthly, 
and this year the circle will make a study of 
Mrs. Royal J. Dye’s new book on Bolenge. 
This church will give a dinner to its entire 
membership the evening of the annual meet- 
ing, which will be the third Wednesday eve- 
ning in January. 


been organized in 


The annual reception of the Jefferson Street 


Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was held the week 
before Christmas.. The entire church was 
thrown open. As the guests came young 


ladies pinned dainty name cards upon each 
one, and then they were shown through the 
building, and were introduced to all the other 
members present. The reception was _in- 
tended especially as a welcome to the mem- 
bers who have come into the fellowship of 
the church during the past year. 


There is a growing tendency among our 
churches to emphasize more the seriousness 
of change in official position in the churahes, 
either of pastor or members of the church 
boards. It is not at all uncommon for 
churches to hold formal installation services. 
This principle has been applied by the church 
at Huntington, Ind., to the teachers and offi- 
cers of the Sunday-school, and on a recent 
Sunday evening held a service in which their 
teachers and officers for the coming year 
were formally .installed. 
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S. A. in connection with fts state superin- 
tendents of Bible-schools!” 


A. J. Saunders has resigned at South Chi- 
cago and is now on his way to Australia. 
We shall miss him much in our councils. 


Two of the churches of Chicago have in- 
stalled stereopticons recently: Sheffield Ave- 
nue and Armitage Avenue. Douglas Park is 
getting ready to put one in. They are a 
most useful piece of equipment in the city 
life for presenting biblical subjects and mis- 
sions. O. F. Jordan spoke at Sheffield Ave- 
nue on the evening of the Christmas enter- 
tainment, reviewing the life of Christ with 
the most celebrated works of art. 

H. O. Pritchard, pastor of the University 
Church, Bethany, Nebraska, wi!l hold a meet- 
ing with his church, beginning the first Sun- 
day in January. He has announced for the 
meeting a series of expository serrhons based 
upon the Hebrew epistle, in which he says: 
“TJ shall cover pretty largely the ground of 
Christian Theology.” -Mr. Pritchard must 
undertake this plan of meeting as an ex- 
periment, for our evangelists uo not often use 
expository sermons. We wish to commend 
the efforts to make the evangelistic meeting 
educational. 

Roscoe Hill, who during last year 
studying in the University of Chicago, is 
this year at Columbia University, where he 
will complete his work for the Ph. D. degree. 
A note in the parish paper of the Lenox 
Ave. Union church gives evidence that Mr. 
Hill has found other avenues of interesting 
activity aside from his university life. The 
note reads: “Since Mr. Roscoe Hill has be- 
come: an officer our school has taken on new 
life. He has some good things he has 
not yet told us of.” 


was 


Most of the churches of Des Moines will 


hold special meetings after the holidays. The 
church in Highland Park begins January 2 
with the sermons by the pastor, John McD. 
Horne. At the Capitol Hill church the serv- 
ices begin the same day as do the services at 
the Park Avenue church. The services begin 
on the following Sunday at the Grant Yark 
and Clifton Heights: church. I. J. Spencer 
will conduct the special service at the Uni- 
versity Place church beginning February 14, 
and Peter Ainslie. begins his series of evan- 
gelistic meetings in the Central church on 
March 6. 


R. A. Long, the prince of givers, was so 
pleased with the growth of the Sunday School 
at the Independence Boulevard churcu, Kansas 
City, during the last six months that he 
has made his gift $100,000 instead of $50,000. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Long’s orig- 
inal offer was to give $50,000 for a new 
Sunday-school building on the condition that 
the attendance of the school, which was then 
about 500, should average 700 for July and 
August, and 1,000 for the remaining months 
The average attendance in July 
was 811, and the remaining 

The new building will be 
larger than the present $100,000 structure 
and will contain every modern equipment 
for the Sunday-school, a gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, club rooms, ete. The $10,000 pipe 
organ now used by the church will be given 
to the Sunday-school, and a new $15,000 
organ given to the church. 


of the year. 
August 
months, 1,054. 


and 


The latest addition to the list of paid state 
superintendents of Bible-schools is Clark 
Bower, 315 N. 3rd street, Colorado City, Colo., 
who takes up the work at once in that great 
Colorado is to be congratulated upon 
its forward movement which calls so enthu- 
siastic and well qualified a man into the field. 


state. 


Ernest J. Sias, pastor of the church at 
Frankfort, Ind., has resigned and will again 
devote his energies to lecturing. Mr. Sias’s 
work in Frankfort is most highly commended 
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by the local press. Throughout that region 
he has made a reputation for his eloquence, 
his breadth of sympathy, his wonderful 
energy, and marked enthusiasm. The Frank- 
fort church has grown under his care to be 
the largest in the city and one of the largest 
churches of the Disciples in Indiana. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. Sias has furnished a mission 
church in the city, which has grown from a 
membership of seven or eight to one hundred 
and fifty. Mr. Sias is not inexperienced in 
the lecture field, having given some years 
to this work before preaching at all, and 
having spent several weeks on the platform 
each year during his pastorate in Frankfort. 
He will make his home in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


G. B. Van Arsdall, for five years pastor of 
the First Christian Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been called to the pastorate of 
the Central Church, Denver, according to a 
telegram received from the Denver church 
just after our forms had been closed last 
week. Mr. Van Arsdall was called from the 
Central church, Peoria, to Cedar .apids, five 





Rev. George B. Van Arsdall. 


years ago. This is one of the strong and well 
established churches of the Central states, and 
Mr. Van Arsdall has made good in his work. 
The membership of the church and the Sun- 
day-school have increased steadily, and the 
church has been brought into the living link 
class. The church to which Mr. Van Arsdall 
is called is one of the most important among 
the Disciples, and the Christian Century con- 
gratulates the chureh upon securing so able 
a leader as Mr. Van, Arsdall for their work. 
Dr. H. O. Breeden, who has been serving as 
temporary pastor of the Central Chureh will 
close his work the first of February and will 
be succeeded immediaiely by Mr. Van Ars- 
dall. 


Mrs. Frances Dwinnell Elliott, mother of 
Ashley J. Elliott, Peoria, Il!., Walter Elliott, 
missionary to China, and E. E. Elliott, as- 
sistant secretary of the Men’s Brotherhood, 
has written a history of the Third Christian 
Chureh, Indianapolis, which has just been 
published by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
church. Mrs. Elliott bas marked literary 
ability, and has carefully prepared the his- 
tory of this great church from the time of 
its organization in 1870 to the present, when 
it numbers more than twelve hundred mem- 
bers, under the leadership of that prince of 
pastors, Harry G. Hill. The book is offered 
for sale for fifty cents, postage five cents, 
and the proceeds will go to the building fund 
of the church. There are many former mem- 
bers of the church and many friends of the 
author who will want this skillfully and 
artistically prepared history of the church. 
Address the pastor, Harry G. Hill. 


The churches of the Fourth District. Ok- 
lahoma, held their convention at Hinton the 
latter part of November. The following of- 
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ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
George Thomas, district evangelist; Mrs. A. 
M. Lucy, president C. W. B. M.; H. 8. Gil- 
liam, state superintendent of Bible-school 


work; J. M. Monroe, corresponding secretary. 


The Norwood Avenue Church, Toledo, Unio, 
is in a building enterprise. The cornerstone 
service was held October 31, with C. J. Tanner 
as principal speaker. The South Church of 
the same city laid the cornerstone of their 
new building on November 7, with Grant W. 
Speer as speaker. The East Church in that 
city recently closed the best meeting in the 
history of the church, with W. J. Cocke of 
Lexington, Ky., as evangelist. Fifty-three 
additions. 


The annual report of the Ivanhoe Park 
Christian Church of Kanas City, where J. 
T. Ferguson ministers, showed the follow- 
ing results: One hundred thirty-five mem- 
bers added; the Bible school enrollment 
362, among which is the wide-awake class 
of adult men, and one of young men who 
are getting a vision. The junior depart- 
ment is using the graded lessons. There has 
been a decided gain in every department. 
The C. W. B. M. holds the banner for the 
greatest per cent of increase. The amount 
of money raised last year for all purposes 
was $3,792, a gain of $1,215 over the pre- 
vious year. For missions about $360 was 
contributed. Since Mr. ferguson took 
this work two years ago the membership, 
the Bible school and the total receipts have 
been more than doubled. Another advance- 
ment is promised. 


E. F. Leak, Newton, Iowa, writes face- 
tiously about our request for news items 
that are really items of interest, saying he 
does not know whether the things he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate are of general interest 
to our readers or not. But here are some 
of the items we glean from his letter. Mr. 
Newton is now in the seventh year of his 
service at Newton, and is_ receiving 
double the salary paid him the first year of 
his ministry with the church. The semi- 
annual missionary offering of the church, 
taken in November, amounted to $150. The C. 
W. B. M. day sermon was given by the pastor, 
with an offering of $30. A brotherhood has 
been organized which will be affiliated with 
the national organization. The church at 
Newton has voted to pay the tuition of one 
of its young men now studying for the min- 
istry in Drake University. Never let a 
preacher hesitate to write for the news pages 
when he can send such items as these. 


J. C. Todd, pastor of the church at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., has a noteworthy plan for the 
Wednesday evening prayer meetings. ‘The 
program for the meetings for each quarter 
are printed on an attractive folder about the 
size of the usual chureh bulletin. The gen- 
eral topic for the last quarter of 1909 was 
“Three Months with the Shepherd of 
Tekoa.” The special topics for each eve- 
ning, with the scripture references are sug- 
gested and doubtless went far toward 
making a live and interesting meeting. The 
topics are: “The Prophet and the King.” 
(Amos 1:-2 II Chron. 26); “How God Deals 


with Heathen Nations” (Amos 1-2:1-3); 
“The Sins of Christian Nations,” (2:4-16); 
“The Roar of the Lion.” (1:2, 3 and 4); 
“The Life -Kound in God.” (Amos 5); “At 
Ease in Zion,” (Am. 6); “Driving out the 
Preacher, (Am. 6.); “Doom or Discipline” 


(8-9:6); “The Prophet’s God” (2:8-11, 3:3-1, 
4:6-10, 7:9); “God and the Chosen People,” 
(5:21, 7:1-6); “The Judgment of Sin” (2: 
14-16, 3:12-15, 4:2, 3, 12); “The Star of 
Hope” (9:8-15); “The New Year’s Message” 
(selected verses). These meetings are not al! 
led by the pastor, but by different. members 
of the church and two of the meetings are 
placed in the care of different organizations 
of the church. 
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Benjamin F. Hill and son, Harry, are lead- 
ing in a meeting at Flora, IIl. 


I. J. Cahill will hold a meeting at Van 
Wert, Ohio, in January. 


W. H. Pinkerton will assist his brother 
and the church at Kenton, Ohio, in a meet- 
ing during February. 


Otis Hawkins has resigned at Denton, Tex., 
and entered the evangelistic field the first 
of the year. 


J. 8. Clements and Edward McKinney are 
in a short meeting with the church at Olathe, 
Kansas. 


O. P. Speigel, after seven years in the 
evangelistic field, has accepted the pastorate 
of the church at West Point, Georgia. 


The Franklin Circle church, Cleveland, held 
a watch-night service with an address on 
“What the City Does for the Unfortunates” 
by Dr. H. R. Cooley. 


P. C. Macfarlane and Robert Graham Frank 
of Liberty, Mo., were the chief speakers at a 
‘ecent meeting of the brotherhood of the 
church at Nevada, Mo. 


Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, added 
$1,200 to the pastor’s salary as a Christmas 
gift. J. H. Goldner now receives $3,000 for 
his services there. 


Lewis R. Hotaling, who has been pastor 
at Hopeston, Ill., the past two years, has 
accepted a call to the church at Tuscola, 
Ill, and entered upon his new duties 
January 1. 


J. K. Shellenberger, of Wooster, Ohio, has 
accepted the position as field secretary for 
the National Brotherhood of Disciples of 
Christ. He ought to make a good one. 


0. W. Jennings has been called to the 
service of the church at Granite City, Ill. He 
began work January 1. The congregation has 
a $10,000 church property, and is planning to 
buy an adjoining lot and erect a parsonage. 


J. N. Harman, Tazewell, W. Va., has ac- 
cepted a call to preach for the church at 
Eustis, Florida, during the winter months, 
fillling the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of J. J. Haley, who goes to Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. 


The choir of the Franklin Circle church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave “The Messiah” as a 
Christmas musical, Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 26. W. F. Rothenburger is pastor of the 
church and Ralph E. Sapp is conductor of the 
choir. 


It is reported that H. O. Breeden, who 
closes his temporary pastorate with the Cen- 
tral Church, Denver, February 1, will go to 
California, where it is hopeed that the climate 
will be more congenial to Mrs. Breeden’s 
health. 


Marion H. Garrard, late of Laporte, Ind., 
is meeting with encouraging response in his 
work at Saginaw, Michigan. The church is in 
the midst of preparations for a meeting to 
be held by the pastor and William Leigh next 
February. 


J. J. Haley, for many years pastor of the 
Seventh Street Church, Richmond, Va., has 
been called to the church at Modesto, Calif. 
This will be interesting news to many of our 
readers, who remember Mr. Haley as a fre- 
quent contributor to the Christian Century. 


Two interesting subjects were announced 
by J. C. Todd, pastor of the church at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., for December 26. They were, 
morning, “God in Human Life”; evening, 
“The Nation’s Free Boarders, or Social Para- 
sites.” Such topics indicate ability to make 
the connection between profound and sig- 
nificant truth, and the folk mind. 
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The church at Boone, Iowa, has just closed 
a short meeting in which there were seventy- 
two accessions to the membership. Mrs. 
Clara Hazelrig did the preaching, and without 
the assistance of a special leader of song. 
The pastor, H. F, Ritz, gave the meeting 
most enthusiastic support, and says that the 
church is now harmorious and working hard. 


A unique history of the work of the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society is just 
from the press. It is written by the mis- 
sionaries themselves. Some one person has 
written the history of the work in each of 
the different fields. This book, which will 
soon receive fuller review in these columns, 
will sell at twenty-five cents. 








GRADE YOUR SCHOOL 
On the Installment Plan! 


Every informed Sunday-school worker de- 
sires to have the graded system introduced in- 
to his school. But it seems like too big an 
undertaking to grade the schoo] all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the school 
goes on in the same old absurd way of teach- 
ing the children the lessons provided for 
grown-up people. 

The International S. S. Committee has 
made it possible to bring the graded system 
in, like the Kingdom of God comes, “with- 
out observation.”. You can have your school 
graded without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent results. 
Begin at the bottom now—with the elemen- 
tary grades, the pupils under twelve years 
old.. Provide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on the out- 
lines already authorized by the International 
Committee. Later on—perhaps in nine 
months or a year from now—when the Com- 
mittee authorizes an outline of lessons for 
the Intermediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series will be 
ready with the helps for you.. And so on, 
through the Senior and Advanced grades, 
follow the Internationa: Committee and as 
fast as they provide the lessons you will be 
ready to adopt tnem. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may be com- 
menced at any time. Purchase the main 
bulk of your supplies wherever you wish, 
but let us furnish you these fascinating les- 
sons for your pupils under twelve. Send for 
Prospectus to THE NEW CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY CO., 700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 








W. J. Clarke has just closed his first year 
of work with the Clifton Church, Louisville, 
Ky. During this time there were seventy- 
five added—thirty-one by baptism, and over 
$500 raised. The Bible school has averaged 
250, and all the other departments are pros- 
pering. The audiences have shown a healthy 
increase. The outlook is very bright. The 
minister has been instrumental, through 
evangelistic work for other congregations dur- 
ing the year, in adding ninety-four. 


J. M, Rudy, pastor at Greencastle, Ind., has 
just concluded a meeting with the church at 
Bloomfield, W. Va., of which W. S. Bullard 
is pastor. The meeting lasted one month 
and there were one hundred additions to the 
church. There were no sensational methods, 
and Mr. Rudy’s work commended itself to 
the entire community. Mr. Bullard is doing 
excellent service in this field, and has the 
highest regard of all good peaple of the city. 


A fine example of what the tithing sys- 
tem will do for the finances of a church 
where the members will adopt It is seen in a 
report from the Tabernacle Church, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Twenty-one of the three 
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hundred members of this church give one- 
tenth of their income to the Lord’s work. 
These twenty-one members paid during the 
last year 63 per cent of the current expenses 
of the church, and nearly 78 per cent of the 
missionary offerings of the church. This 
means that 7 per cent of the membership 
gave 63 per cent of the current expenses and 
78 per cent of the missionary offerings. 


The Jackson Boulevard Sunday-school, 
Chicago, observed a giving Christmas for the 
first time. They will never be content to 
observe Christmas in any other way in the 
future. A beautiful program was rendered 
and genefous gifts were presented by every 
class, which were distributed on Christmas 
morning among the needy people of the com- 
munity. A reception was given by the church 
to the pastor, Austin Hunter, and wife, New 
Year’s eve, followed by a watch-night serv- 
ice, 


W. E. Reavis and the church at Stanberry, 
Mo., have been working hard during the past 
year to realize certain Centennial aims. In 
some of these they have been completely suc- 
cessful. The church has been freed of all 
indebtedness. A basement for Sunday-school 
and social purposes has been finished and 
equipped. The Sunday-school has been large- 
ly built up. There is a Junior Endeavor So- 
ciety of eighty. members. The Stanberry 
church now has one of the best equipped 
buildings in North Missouri, and a good par- 
sonage. 


Holly M. Hale, whom the writer of these 
notes knew well during his student days at 
Drake University, and who has recently 
been preaching for the Hillman Street Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has just been called to 
the pastorate of the church at Clarksville, 
Mo. Mr. Hale has heen pastor of one of 
our churches in Pittsburg, and was with the 
Youngstown church only a few weeks, giving 
them temporary assistance. The church 
would have been pleased to retain Mr. Hale 
as permanent pastor, but could not promise 
sufficient salary to justify him in re- 
maining with them. Roland Nichols, who 
will gain most of his support from the lecture 
field, will minister to the Hillman Street 
church. 


The church at Armington Ill., where John 
C. Lappin ministers, just closed a very help- 
ful series of meetings. T. L. Read of Chapin, 
Ill., served as evangelist and Miss Una Dell 
Berry of LaFayette, Ind., conducted the 
music. Mr. Lappin says: “Mr. Read’s ser- 
mons have done a great deal to strengthen 
the cause in the community. His style is 
that of the expositor and he presents the 
truth with clearness and earnestness. Miss 
Berry made the music a strong feature of 
the meetings. Our community has not had 
a better soloist, and all bear testimony to 
her worth in a revival effort. The number 
added was small but it was a time of seed 
sowing and the harvest is ripening for other 
days.” Mr. Lappin will assist Mr. Read in 
a meeting beginning Jan. 3. 


“The Bible-school of the Central Church 
of Jacksonville, Ill., on Christmas sent nfty- 
five market baskets laden with meat and 
other provisions to the poor of the city. The 
members of the school the Sunday before 
brought offerings of money and provision to 
the church for the purpose. With every 
basket went two loaves of bread and 
a package of Sunday-school literature. 
The gifts to the needy took the 
place of the usual treat of candy and 
oranges. This is the school directed for sev- 
eral years by Clarence L. Depew, now State 
Bible-school superintendent, 
Mathis is now leading the school in efficient 
work. Visits by Marion Stevenson, Knox P. 
Taylor, Miss Eva Lemert, and H. H. Mon- 
inger, have widened the vision of the school.” 


Charles L. . 
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In Nanking, China, the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist and Disciple boys’ schools are being 
combined. The Presbyterian school has been 
the smallest of the three. For tow years now 
the Presbyterian-Disciple schools have been 
united. One hundred boys are in attendance. 
The results are most satisfactory. The fel- 
lowship has been delightful. The mission- 
aries are so convinced by this two years of 
testing in union work that a larger union 
will be still better that they are very de- 
sirous of a speedy consummation of the 
large union. Full plans for the larger union 
have been carefully worked out. The mission- 
aries on the field are unanimous in approval. 
The home Boards have all accepted the 
proposition. They hope to begin actua! work 
under the union management the first of the 
next Chinese year. This will be next Feb- 
ruary. Each mission agrees to put in $40,000 
gold in property or cash, furnish three teach- 
ers, and $2,400 gold per year for running 
expenses. This will provide not only for 
union but for enlargement. They are plan- 
ning to erect buildings at once so that the 
union institution can receive between 550 and 
600 students. Other buildings will be put up 
as soon as possible. One of the buildings 
first to be erected is a dining hall which seats 
over 500 at tables and about 1,000 when used 
as an auditorium. A number of dormitory 
rooms will be provided on the second floor of 
this building. As soon as practicable steps 
will be taken to secure the land for the entire 
completed plant and to make out the ground 
plans for the entire University scheme. 


Yeuell at Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


Several months have elapsed since I wrote 
to the Christian Century a report of our 
meetings. On my return from Europe last 
September we started at the 27th & Wabash 
Church, Kansas City, in a beautiful tabernacle 
erected under the direction of that earnest 
and able pastor, D. Y. Donaldson. The five 
weeks’ meeting resulted in 195 additions to 
the church. Considering that we were on the 
campaign side of a church-building enterprise, 
which always scares a large number of pros- 
pective members, it was a truly large meet- 
ing. They are a wonderful people and before 
long they will be rejoicing in a new $40,000 
church. Jesse Van Camp and his accomplished 
wife were with us and their splendid work 
and beautiful spirit added much to the suc- 
cess of the meetings. They are now in New 
York studying music. They have a great 
future. Van Camp is a marvel. 

On the close of the Centennial we started 
at Beatrice, Nebraska, where our hopes had 
been centered for a year. The sickness of the 
pastor, J. E. Davis, and a scourge of djph- 
theria made’ an early close necessary. In the 
short time there were about fifty additions. 
The church called me for a return lecture 
during our Lincoln meeting. 

Lincoln came up two or three weeks sooner 
than they expected, but the prince of pas- 
tors, H. H. Harmon, with a great official board 
backing him, prepared at once, and from the 
first service the meeting was on. The re- 
markable thing all through was that there 
‘was comparatively little personal work. To 
meet local sentiment I stated at the first 
service that no personal work in the congre- 
gation would be permitted. During the five 
weeks of meeting 213 persons walked to the 
front of their own accord. Thirty-two of 
these came at the Oliver Theatre from an 
audience of 1,500 men. Twenty of these were 
landed for church membership through the 
Y. M. C. A. Only six of the 213 were chil- 
dren. It must be considered that the First 
Church at Lincoln is a down-town church, 
with the typical down-town church problems. 
Few of the members live within a mile of the 
church and on stormy nights many could not 
attend. 

The blizzards which swept the Northwest 
struck Lincoln hard, and much of the time 
whole sections of the city were snowed in 
and street cars unable to run. One night a 
carload of students from Cotner were kept on 
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advance of the last fifty years. 
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learner than to compel the learner to adapt himself to the lesson, regardless of-his stage 


2. The International Committee which has for thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has now begun the issue of an additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series of lessone for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 


3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denominations. The 
Presbyterians report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the International 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. This is phenomenal. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement in which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-school 


The editors of The Christian Century, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, both regara 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious instruction, and 
both believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set ot 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure in offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhanced 
by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 
our expectations. Many other schools have assured us of their purpose to adopt The 
Bethany Lessons at once. This series may be begun at any time. See full description 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicaga. 


Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun- 
day-schools of the world as the Uniform 
lessons have done? There are many signs 
indicating that this is precisely what 
will happen. 

1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 
that it is better to suit the lesson to the 














the track half-way from home until 4 o’clock 
in the morning. Several nights people had 
to go to the hotels over night. The M. E.’s 
had Evangelist Yatman going the round of 
the Methodist churches during our meeting 
and they finally had to close in failure with- 
out any converts. Benjamin Fay Mills was 
brought here to throw out a few more slurs 
on the Disciple type of meeting, but he came 
and went like a zephyr. Our people clung 
to their meeting, many suffering hardships 
to attend. They came up s¢arcely ever know- 
ing of a soul likely to obey the Lord, but only 
one night passed without response. I preach- 
ed “the doctrine” every night and conducted 
a question box and met inquirers. 

The meeting was in no sense a. union meet- 
ing of our Lincoln and Cotner churches, al- 
though we enjoyed the most cordial sym- 
pathy of all. The other pastors and churches 
attended strictly to their own regular work. 
This was deemed best for local reasons. Bro. 
Pritchard, one of our very best men, will 
conduct his own meeting at once at the Uni- 
versity church. The college and students 
have been planning for this effort and a 
great meeting is assured. Cotner has turned 
out some great men. Our reception there 
was very enthusiastic. I thought of that 
great tor-evangelist, R. W. Abberley, of 
Rushville, Ind., where we had one of our best 
meetings last year, and of the incomparable 
preacher and lecturer, Ernest J. Sias of Frank- 
fort, Ind., where we had that record-breaking 
meeting for a single church with 835 bap- 
tized unto Jesus—both Cotner men. Chan- 
cellor Aylesworth is a modern Arnold in his 
influence with young men. Cotner is evan- 
gelistic to the core and true to the gospel 
of the New Testament. 


Harmon is building up one of the brother- 
hood’s greatest churches. Level headed, suave, 
diplomatic, fearless, scholarly, with a most 
charming wife, he is fast ranking as one of 
our great men. His treatment of the evan- 
gelist and wife was most considerate and 
kind. Like priest, like people—his people 
followed suit. 

I have two assistants, Albert E. Buss, a 
great chorus leader and cornetist, and J. E. 


Sturgis, very effective as violinist and gospel 
soloist. We have no “Syndicate” methods. 
Buss and Sturgis work in perfect harmony. 
Both are soloists and leaders. heir conse- 
eration is a marked feature of their own 
work. 

. We started Sunday with Thomas Maxwell 
at Fairbury, Nebraska, and although it is 
right in the holidays, we have a fine be- 
ginning. Maxwell is another pastor who 
knows how to conduct his end of a meeting— 
a = gift. HERBERT YEUELL. 

. 23, 1909. 


A Letter from Dr. Royal J. Dye, 


Bolenge, Africa 
Nov. 11, 1909. 
Dear Friends of the Home-land: 

It is quite likely that you are anxious to 
hear something more about the work and 
the church at Bolenge. Since my return, 
there has been so much to do that it seemed 
almost impossible for me to get time to 
write letters. I trust you will pardon this 
delay. 

The church at Bolenge, when we consider 
its ancestry and its heredity, is a surprise 
and a joy to all who know it and bear it 
upon their hearts. True, there are cases of 
reversion to the old life, and they do back- 
slide now and then, but I think you can be 
certain of a larger proportion of them re- 
maining true and faithful, than in your own 
congregations at home, and after your great 
revivals there. They have much to be de- 
sired in the way of perfection in the Chris- 
tian graces and life, but they are struggling 
if they may attain unto the perfection of the 
Gospel. Possibly the very greatness of the 
change from the old life of the past genera- 
tions to that of the Gospel ideals and stand- 
ards has tended to make them more perma- 
nent than those at home who have simply 
to assume the name of Christian without 
much change of life. Possibly it means more 
to these children of the wilderness and 
swamps than to those of gospel lightened 
America. 
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—__. Reasons For Enlargement—— 


We believe our people will approach the annual offering for Foreign Missions this year with more joy and a larger purpose 
than ever before. . 

The first Sunday in March has come to be a day of opportunity and a season of rejoicing in most of our better churches. 
They look forward to it with the greatest expectancy. It 1s a time when they turn their eyes away from themselves and mere 
local problems to the great world-field and pian for its conquest. Nothing less than this will sat- 
isfy the heart of our Lord and be accepted as an adequate discharge of his great commission. 
Every local church cojjperating with the great bouy of its sister congregations may cherish the 
ideal of universal dominion. I[t is thus a world-power and thinks in terms of world-thought, and 
cultivates the spirit of world-consciousness in which it lives and grows and serves. Such a church 
is im line with God’s eternal purpose through Christ. Such a cnurch has vision and purpose and 
inspiration to carry forward the task which has so well begun. Such a chureh is Scriptural im 
doctrine, consistent in Christian living, and is a radiating center of light, and all heipfuiness. 
Such a church our Lord loves and owns and honors with nis abiding presence. 

The March offering should receive special attention this year, and an honest effort should be 
made to make it the largest in our history, for the tollowing reasons; 

1. This is the first offering in the Second Cencury of the history of our people. What we do 
this year will be recounted by generations yet unborn. Our giving should be on a seale to serve 
as a worthy example in the next hundred years to come. 

2. The victories of the past Centennial year should be to us only a step to higher things. We 
should not think of receding from any high mark we have made. The churches as churches 
Orrexinc ror Foreicn Missions ™ade the great record of $146,081, a gain of $17,738, or an average per church of $43, and the 

F Sumpay ot M average increase per church was nearly $6. There was a gain every month of the year, and a 

gain from every source of receipts except bequests. The gain in five years has been $129,567, or an 
average annual increase of $25,800. The gains in ten years have been $197,900, or an annual average increase of $19,700. It 
would be a great misfortune for any church to drop out or drop down this year, Our cry should be for more churches, giving, and for 
a still larger general offering per church. Our motto should be: An offermg from every church, a gift from every member. 
Thirty-two new Living-links were added to the growing list. Provision was made for the home for the children of mission- 
aries, and a mission boat was built for the Upper Congo. 

3. The past year’s work on the mission fields should impel us to still better things. There were nearly 1,700 baptisms; 
sixty-two schools and colleges enjoying an attendance of about 4,200 students; nearly 10,000 were enrolled in the Sunday-schools; 
about 400 orphans were supported; and 131,170 patients were treated, an average of about 361 per day. Marvelous work, indeed! 
Time would fail us to tell of the work of the native evangelists, the evangelistic trips of the missionaries, the light scattered by 
the various printing presses, of the faith and hope that was brought to hearts and lives formally in the midnight darkness 
of heathenism. 

4. It is commonplace to say that we are only playing at missions. This fact should be stamped upon our memories and 
burned into our very consciences. Only about one-half of our churches give anything. A humiliating fact. Of those that con- 
tributed last year, 1,131 churches gave $10 or less, and 614 gave $5 or less. Only about one-fourth of our brotherhood give any- 
thing. That is to say, one-half of our churches and three-fourths of our people stand entirely aloof from this world-wide 
enterprise of evangelizing the world, as enjoined by our risen and reigning Lord. Ought we not to do more? 

5. The country is prosperous. This is a strong reason. The financial clouds that hung over the country seem to have passed 
away. Every department of business is prosperous. The crops have been especially good, and they command excellent prices. 
Farms are advancing in value, and the cities are growing at a marvelously rapid rate. Peace and plenty are ours. We are 
the richest nation in the world, and the rapid growth of our wealth is the astonishment of mankind. We can not plead poverty 
e nor hard times. God leaves us entirely without excuse. The Disciples of Christ are a rich people, and are growing in wealth with 
amazing rapidity. 

6. What others are doing and aiming to do should provoke us to larger giving. Thus, during the year 1908 the Presbyterians 
of the North gave $1,347,265 for Foreign Missions; the Methodist Episcopal Church gave over $2,000,000; the Baptists of the 
North and the Congregationalists gave about $1,000,000 each; the Seventh Day Adventists gave $4.35 for each member. One 
religious body aims at an average gift of eight dollars, another of five, and others of four. If we give a penny a week we 
would give $625,000; if we give a street-car fare a week, $3,125,000. By enlisting a larger number we shall raise our average. 

7. It will help to bring a new and larger and deeper spiritual life into your church. In tone and temper, and those fine 
qualities of the spirit which are the first production of the Christian life, the missionary cause will steadily advance. Here the 
reflex influence of missions is clearly outlined and deeply engraved. This reason is certainly ground for extraordinary effort. 

8. We claim to be a New Testamerft people. We are. Our final appeal is to this the greatest of all missionary books. We 
dare not evade or neglect the teaching of the Scriptures upon the question of missions. The duty of sounding out i.e gospel is as 
clearly enjoined as baptism or the Lord’s Supper. If we speak where the Book speaks, we must enforce the imperative obligation 


of preaching the gospel to all the world. 
F. M. RAINS, SECRETARY, BOX 884, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


For all necessary March Offering supplies, address, 
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plan before. This aged Disciple is making 


sleeping sickness camp. There are no govern- News from the Foreign Society 


ment or philanthropically endowed retreats 
for the victims of this dread scourge. So we 
discussed this problem with the native church. 
A fine house was donated by the widow of 
one of the deecased elders of the Bolenge 
church, and the entire church membership 
went to the place about a mile up river and 
cleared the ground and prepared the house 
for occupation, gathering together great 
piles of fire-wood for the needs of the sick. 
Eleven have already found shelter and Chris- 
tian succor in their helplessness. Two of 
these bid fair to recover. Two have already 
died and others are in very serious condition, 
Food and water is carried to them daily by 
the members of the church. This is a volun- 
tary charity and if you could only under- 
stand the conditions and treatment awarded 
these poor unfortunate before the gospel 
made brothers of all grades of society and 
all classes of men, you would agree with us 
in such a belief of the power of the Gospel 
that you would wish to make your life count 
more and more for the extension of that mes- 
sage to the last man on the face of the 
earth. Join us in this greatest of all works 
of the church, brethren of the home-land. 
Have your more personal share make it more 
real than ever. 

You are remembered frequently by the 
church here as we pray you to remember-us 
and it. Pray for God’s presence and Power 
with us here during the Christmas gatherirgs. 

Yours in His glad service for Africa's re- 
demntion Royal J. Dye, M. D 


The Central Christian Church, Denver, 
Colo., has decided to become a_ Living-link 
church by making an offering of $600 to the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. H. 0. 
Breeden is the pastor. 

The Great Commission is not a suggestion; 
it is a command. “Go.” “Preach the Gos- 
pel.” 

A good friend of the foreign work writes 
as follows: “Whenever you can find another 
medical missionary as good as Dr. Dye, write 
me and I will unbuckle another notch next 
year and support him too, but do not forget 
that I want the same sort of a man as Dr. 
Dye. [ want a man that can do things. I 
would like to hear from you about the boat 
for the Congo. Has it gone? I fear that my 
money will all be gone. If it needs much 
more help it will be bad, for [I "m_ very 
anxious for the boat to get there. Tell me 
how the matter stands financially.” In 
answer to him and many other friends, will 
say that there is a lack of about $4,000 on 
the boat and about $3,000 on the transporta- 
tion. 


Last week the Foreign Society received 
$5,000 from a friend in California on the 
Annuity Plan. This is the second gift of 
$5,000 from this friend on this plan. We 
rejoice to have this gift. We trust that 
many others will follow the good example. 

Last week the Foreign Society received a 
gift on the Annuity Plan of $400 from a 
friend in Kentucky, wlio’ has given on this 


wise use of his money while time and oppor- 
tunity are his. The society also received 
$200 from a friend in Ohio, who had formerly 
given $500. There is a steady growth in the 
Annuity Fund. 

Part of the “S. S. Oregon” is now on the 
wharf at New York, ready for shipment to 
Bolenge, Africa. The whole boat will go out 
soon. It will probably be on the bosom of 
the briny deep when these notes are read. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society fo: 
twenty-eight days of December amounted to 
$9,324.03, a gain of $2,917.00 over the’ cor- 
responding time last year. The churches 
as churches show a gain in their contribu- 
tions of $344.55. There is a gain of $6,589 
shown in the receipts for the first three 
months of the year. This is a good start on 
the first year of the new century of our 
people. Let us keep up a gain every month 
of the year as we did last year. 

A brother in Ohio has recently written his 
will in which he provides about $10,000 for 
the Foreign Society. Every Christian man 
should remember the Lord’s work in his last 
will and testament. 

Last year California gave $19,204 through 
the Foreign Society. The churches as 
churches gave $7,214,'or an average of $76 
for each contributing church. The general 
average for our churches is $43, but Cali- 
fornia jumps up to $76. That state gave 
more than twice as much last year as it gave 
five years ago. The churches as churches 
gave more than three times as much. 
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The Work of E. L. Powell 


Preacher—“Brother Man”— Organizer 


By James Small 


It was my privilege lately to help E. L. 
Powell and the congregation at 4th and Wal- 
nut streets, Louisville, Ky., over three Sun- 
days in a revival. The audiences were large 
from first to last. A. W. Shaffer led the 
singing. Bro. Powell has been the minister 
of the congregation for twenty-three years 
and is unquestionably the leading minister 
of the city of Louisville. There are a few 
things in his makeup and life that tend to 
make him the great power he has been and is. 

He is a Christian gentleman. When you 
have fully emphasized “Christian” then you 
can turn around and emphasize “gentleman” 
just as ‘strongly. His manliness is first of all 
the secrety of his power. He is free abso- 
lutely from pretense and avarice and phari- 
seeism as a man can well be. 

“Brother Man” 

He is a “Brother man.” This is a signifi- 
cant fact which mtakes him daily a harbor 
of rest’ and good cheer to the fellows who 
are storm tossed and who have missed the 
real cue of life. He is among the busiest men 
on earth. He fulfills the saying of Thomas 
Babbington McCauley to a nicety: “If you 
want a thing done, give it to a busy man 
to do.” 

A Great Church 

He has a great chruch. There is no end 
of talent in the congregation. The men 
predominate by long odds, too. Bro. 
Powell is emphatically a man’s preacher. In 
a large congregation of a Sunday evening 
there are three men for every woman in the 
audience. He loves his people and they love 
him with a devotion that is wonderful. His 
unselfishness is at once catching and notice- 
able. He seems to be more conscious of 
everyone else in his church, and indeed, in 
Louisville, than he is of himself. In a word, 
he loves his fellow-men. His power to place 
individual res, _asibility on his membership 
is remarkable. He makes them feel to the 
very depth of their being the sense of being 
identified with him in a mighty work, and 
he is humble enough to make them feel he is 
a fellow-worker identified with them. You 
feel that every day E. L. Powell lays upon 
the altar the tribute of a sanctified manhood, 
and he is sharing the afflictions that are left 
behind that the kingdom of God may be 
built up in the world. 

Theatre Meetings 

His MacCauley theatre meetings are so well 
known that the mention of them seems com- 
monplace. The truth is, the MacCauley 
theater is Bro. Powell’s civic throne. From 
that platform he yields an influence which 
the mightiest politician in Louisville covets 
and which is really unknown, I am inclined 
to believe, in any brotherhood. When a 
preacher can wield an influence for civic 
righteousness, and has the ability to make 
telling addresses on behalf of his city, he 
ought to do it right along, but if he cannot, 
he had better stick solely to “Gospel” preach- 
ing to de his effective work. Bro. Powell is 
cherishing the purest ideals and is working 
hard to realize them. Louisville is to him a 
city of hope, of labor, of possibilities, of 
friendships and of genuine Christian~ worth. 
He has a number of enterprises in his church. 
Some of them are not alone for the benefit 
of his congregation, but for the city. Sev- 
eral yeafs ago the young ladies of the con- 
gregation started what they called a “Santa 
Claus Association,” the mention of which 
shows its object. It soon became such a 
power that it was turned into a city associa- 
tion, and now all the churches are using it to 
giadden human hearts at Christmas time. 
The mention of Bro. Powell as an orator is 
commonplace, too. One thing may not be 
known. He preaches the greatest sermons 
from his own pulpit. He knows how to 
royally stand by an evangelist. No man on 
earth ever got better support from a yoke- 
fellow than the writer did in his meeting 
with Bro, Powell. His ringing message over 
the telephone to my wife, my singer, and 








to me was: “Now, Small, I want you to 
live like kings and queens at the Galt House 
and dress in purple and, fine linen when you 
please—tell us what you want and it will 
be forthcoming.” What a privilege it was 
to work with such a prince, and with such 
a set of fine officers in church and Sunday- 
school, and with such a splendid church! 





Rev. E. L. Powell, Beloved Pastor of 
Louisville. 


They will soon begin to build their new 
$175,000 church. It will be but a few blocks 
away from the old place. They have half a 
square of ground and enough for a par- 
sonage, which they will build close by the 
church. The committee has lately returned 
from viewing about one hundred churches in 
and out of our brotherhood, and the church 
has already settled on a design. The front 
appearance is to be very much like the old 
historic church, only the columns will be 
larger and more numerous. When the church 
is completed Bro. Powell tells me he will 
secure an associate minister, who will help 
him to push the Sunday-school and church 
work. I helped T. S. Tinsley in a few days’ 
meeting when we were through at the First 
Church. Bro. Tinsley has a fine church and 
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is beloved by his five hundred people. Louis- 
ville made’ rhore demands on an evangelist’s 
time for addresses outside of the regular 
work than any city I was ever in. I found 
a delightful fellowship among all the churches 
and institutions in the great city of 260,000. 
I shall remember kindly my work there and 
ever pray God’s blessing on the work and 
busy, cheerful and generous workers. 
Kansas City, Mo. James Small. 


As We Go to Press 


Zionsville, Ind., Jan. 2.—First week of 
meeting through holidays and zero weather 
resulted in thirteen additions. Chureh does 
not hold crowd. Benjamin Smith is holding 
his fourth meeting of four successive years 
of his ministry here.—The Kendalls. 

Little Rock, Ark., Jan| 2.—Dr. Scoville has 
tried a new experiment here. We adjourned 
nine days for holiday vacation; came back 
found full house and great enthusiasm. Fifty- 
three.more added; thirty-four today; 434 in 
twenty-five days. Our pastors here are loyal 
yoke-fellows and throughly consecrated to 
their divine calling. Dr. Scoville was never 
more powerful.—W. J. Minges. 

Lafayette, Ill—Jan. 2.—Thanks be unto 
God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This has been a remark- 
able meeting in many respects for the evan- 
gelist. It has strengthened his faith in God; 
for with God all things are possible. For 
Brother Camp and the brethren it has meant, 
“Never give up, but hold on in Christ’s 
name.” God has added to himself, such as 
shall be saved. The closing days souls were 





made to confess Christ at every service—all 
adults but one boy. The evangelist was ably 
seconded by Miss Elsie Roth, who led the 
singing onto such a victory. Our party, my 
daughter, Jean Thompson, Miss Elsie Roth, 
and myself, go to Keokuk, Iowa, next.— 
Thompson. 


A Word from the Board of 
Church Extension 


Since October 1 the new receipts for Church 
Extension amount to $17,977.86, a gain of 
over $5,500 over the same period of 1908. 
This gain is extremely encouraging. On the 
basis of this gain in receipts the Board has 
promised some large loans in prominent 
cities to new congregations to erect modern 
church buildings equipped for up-to-date 
Sunday-school and church work. These new 
congregations are in Seattle, Wash.; Louis- 








A Woman’s- Experience 





as follows: 


August 13, 1909 


ings. She is perfectly satisfied. 





A consecrated woman has made gifts to the Foreign Society on the Annuity Plan 


BE Ss BOOB ins ccc cc comedies 
BIN en on bcc dn ardccarcde 
Pg FP, ere 
September 10, 1906 .............. 


This good woman has no eare about the investment of this $2,800. No taxes, no 
repairs, no insurance, nor other incidental expenses. The money bears 6 per cent 
interest to her every day. No time is lost by money lying in banks awaiting investment. § * 
There is no possible danger of loss. She receives her check every six months without 
interruption or delay. While she is free of care her income is absolutely certain, and 
she knows her money is helping on the Lord’s work on the mission fields. 
amount $1,300 is in a mission home in Japan, and $1,500 is in much-needed school build- 


This experience is worthy of your serious thought. 
our illustrated booklet, sent free of charge, please address, 


F. M. RAINS, Secretary, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Of this 


If you would like to examine 
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ville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Butler, Pa.; Marietta, O., and Portsmouth, 


O., to save a $30,000 building from sale for 
liens. We believe the brotherhood will ap- 
prove this action with still larger gifts. In 


receipts and promised loans we have made 
a very creditable beginning for the first year 

] Until science discovered a way to construct the Automatic 
New congregations elsewhere have been Smokeless Device, and make it completely dependable, all oil 


of the New Century. 
romised loans since October 1. It should t—s 
noted these loans are promised all over heaters had one common great faul moke. 


the United States and in towns and cities of With the advent of the Automatic Smokeless Device, and its 
varying pop: lations. Here is the list: practical application to the 


Princeton, W. Va., $2,500; Arlington, Calif., 

$2,000; Nevis, Minn., $350; Seattle, Wash., — PERFECTION 
Finley Ave., $600; Indiana, Pa., $4,000; Mid- 
way, Ky., $1,500; Waurika, Okla., $600; : 

Lindsay, Calif., $600; Mosier, Ore., $800; Oil Heater 
St. Elmo, Ill, $1,500; Wister, Okla., $400; ’ 

Council Grove, Kans., $1,500; Stamford, Tex., ' (Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
$750; Farmville, N. C. $,2,500; Howe, Okla., “ie ‘ 
$150; Whiting, Ind., $900; Joliet, Mont., the smoke problem was successfully 
$1,200; Durango, Colo., $1,200; Brunson, Tessitttte solved. 

8. C., $500; Powell’s Point, N. C., $800; Cal- 
umet, Okla., $400; Britton, Okla., $800; The Perfection Oil Heater is the 
Wynona, Okla., $400; Hydro, Okla., $500; 
Sumter, S. C., $2,000; Needles, Calif., $800; . only heater equipped with this 


Little River, Kans., $1,500; West Liberty, = : M4 
Ky.; $1,800; Plainview, Tex., $2,000; Nieker- , S Sate * 
son, Kans., $4,000; Indianapolis, Ind., Colum- ess De 
bia Place, $1,200; Corvallis, Ore., $600; 2 mo wie 
Paducah, Ky. (Colored church), $600; Brady, which insures a steady, full-glowing hea’ 
Tex., $800; Stewart, Miss., $300; Aransas Le with the wick turned up as high as it wil 
Pass, Tex., $500. . go, without a shred of smoke. Reverse the 
This is not all. Before we went to the motion, turn the wick down—there’s no odor. 
Centennial your Board of Church Extension The smokeless device automatically locks 
promised $185,850 to 107 mission churches and prevents the upward movement of the 
that were eager to get their new buildings. wick beyond the proper exposure. That 
These promises varied from $200 grants up is the secret. This splendid result gives 
to a $10,000 grant and they covered twenty- leadership to the Rellonien. 


eight states and territories. The congrega- P 
pow struggling 4 build in the — PR... A.B... 4... B. b - you ae = want it—and 
—_ - we lhe r hel “ — thie Be — Brass font holds 4 quarts of oil, which permits a glowing heat for 9 hours, 
ee SS ee See ee Brass wick tube—damper top—cool handle. Cleaned in a minute. 


which is the servant of the brotherhood. We _ - : : 
must pay these loans as buildings are being The Perfection is beautifully finished in Nickel or Japan. 


completed or these congregations will be em- Every Dealer Eeayuten, «= ret At Yours, ht for Descriptive Circular 


barrassed by liens and by failing to keep earest 
their promises in paying their bills. We are STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
doing a great and needed work with this (Incorporated) 
fund. If your congregation cannot send 
what we suggested in our apportionment nial 
letter, please raise what you can some Sun- SE ha cc ccc cc a a aT 
day in January and thus have fellowship 
this year in this work. 

New congregations in Spokane, Wash.; > r $ Ff bd 
a og rg Duties and -Beauties of Life. 
Calif.; Akron, ©.; Artesia, N. M.; Dallas, A new book from cover to cover, containing new and choice selections for 


ox.; Sumter, S. C.; Minne lis, Minn.; ° , : ; : : : 
Naa ag Coubee — the family circle. The finest collection of pure reading outside the Bible. It 
Calif., and Winnipeg, Manitoba, are looking | appeals to Mother and the Home. The compiler of this new volume has put 


to the Board of Church Extension for large | into it the best from his personal accumulations in scrap books of 25 years. No 
—_ b build ates Rog better gift book can be found anywhere. Size of book, 6$x8? inches, bound in 
peaate Sees year. Cubers wi poming ‘oF | olive green cloth, with large gilt side and back stamp. 350 pages, with nearly 


aid. These cannot build without loans from : é PS . 
this Board. Shall we hesitate, or shall we | 50 illustrations—many full page. Price, $2.50. alf Morocco, gilt edges, 


buy up the opportunities now? $3.50. Agents Wanted. Every copy sells another. 


The Church Extension Society has some] DIONEER SERMONS A compilation of 12 representative sermons by 
ele 


ambitions for 1910, the first year of the New . 
Century. The Board asks te $100,000 of the Reformers and others following. Some 


new receipts to add to its permanent fund of | of them taken from books long out of print. Read these and imbibe the spirit 
$757,621.39 which was reported at Pittsburg. | of the Reformers. Price $1.35. 


The demands would compel the Board to ask | beet aRATION AND ADDRESS (1809). | CONVERSION (1853). 


for more, but reason tells us we could not 
count on more. Our people are not easily By Th. Campbell. By J. M. Mathes. 


roused or excited. If we get $100,000 of new | SERMON ON THE LAW (1816). MOSES AND CHRIST (1859). 

receipts this first year of the New Century By A. Campbell. By Waiter Scott. 

we must make a gain over our Centennial| THE LOVE OF GOD (1868). TO THE CHURCH IN AMERICA (about 
Year, which showed new receipts to Church By Wm. Baxter. 1830). 


Extension of $71,676.19. That was a gain of LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
$20,182.84 over 1908. We made no great | ASSURANCE (1848). SPRINGFIELD PRESBYTERY (1804). 


gains in any department of work in our By Or. A. Wilford Hall. By Barton W. Stone. 
Centennial Year, and we should have no great | ADDRESS TO THE DISCIPLES (1832). THE CHURCH: ITS IDENTITY (1868). 
falling off in receipts this first year of the By John Smith. By Benjamin Franklin. 
New. Century. There is room for growth. CHRIST AND NICODEMUS (1868). HUMILITY (about 1845). 
The great cities of America are calling for By M. E. Lard. By Wm. Hayden. 
heroic work. Our Board has been keeping in 
- 25 other new and good books. Send for catalogue and circulars. AGENTS WANTED. 


touch with our brethren in the cities. The 
one word given out by all of them is that ; Im i i i i 

getting proper equipment for church and F. L. ROWE, Publisher, 422 E Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sunday-school work is the great problem and 


that large loans from the Church Extension 
Fund are imperative. Let us set our goals 
and reach them. We must have increased 


receipts in order to make large loans in the 

cities which are now dementine our atten- Pe. 4 i be ts hea pee tea oe + ne 
tion and best effort. Shall we do a worthy Scri toned Discumsion of Church Fellowship and Communion. E BEST 
work this year not only in cities but in EVANGELISTIC BOOK. “No Other le Covers the Same Ground.” 
rapidly growing new towns? We can and we on pees fe wees. > ce Selling Agent. 208 
shall. G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec. Bireeli tsivck, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers snd Exurches 

















